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CONTRIBUTIONS TO A HISTORY OF THE 
THAMES. 
CHAPTER XXIV. 
The territory of the Belge is defined at the very 
= outset of the ‘ Commentaries ’:— 

“ Gallia is all divided into three parts, of which the 
Belge inhabit one, the Aquitani another, and those 
who are called in their own tongue Celtz, in ours Galli, 
the third, These all differ one from another in language, 
institutes, laws. The river Garumna (Garonne) divides 
the Galli from the Aquitani, the Matrona and Sequana 
(Marne and Seine) divide them from the Belgw. The 

are next the Germani, who inhabit the other 

side of the Rhenus (Rhine), with whom they continually 

The Belge begin at the extreme frontiers 

of Gallia; they belong to the lower part of the river 

Rhenus ; they look towards the Septemtriones and the 
rising sun, 

3 These, then, are the principal political com- 

>) ponents and the geographical boundaries of the 

» Belgic division of Gaul as defined by Cesar. Some 

© of the nations mentioned, such as the Condrusi, 

Eburones, Creresi, Pamani, and Segni—all of 
} whom are described as German—are only poli- 
tically Belgic ; that is, they belong, whether per- 
manently or not, to the Belgic confederation, and 
have, apparently, a voice in the commune concilium, 
but are not Belgic in language, nor probably in 
customs or law. Of others, again, the position is 








doubtful. The Aduatici, for instance, were the 
descendants of some six thousand Teutones and 
Cimbri left behind when their fellow-countrymen 
invaded Italy, and were, consequently, not only 
German rather than Belgic by blood, but had 
been at one time enemies of the Belge. That 
they were not, however, regarded as pure Germans 
seems clear from their being enumerated separately 
The Tribocci also, and 
perhaps some others, may have held an analogous 
position in the confederation. 

Still, within the larger Belgic Gaul Cesar ap- 
parently recognized a tolerably definite and less 
extensive Belgium.* This nucleus consisted of the 
Bellovaci, the Atrebates, and presumably the Am- 
biani. These are “the Belgie,” the rest are appa- 
rently only Belgic, and of the Belgic nations some, 
as we have seen, are Germans, either pure or mixed. 

Now, setting aside for the present all other 
evidence on the subject, what is the natural and 
obvious inference from these statements of Cesar ? 
In the first place, as Mr. Long himself observes, 
“The fact of Cesar making such a river as the 
Marne a boundary between Belgic and Celtic 
peoples is a proof that he saw some marked differ- 
ence between Belge and Celtz, though there were 
many points of resemblance.” The Belgic nations, 
then, whatever else they may be, are not Celts. 
They had driven the Celts before them to the 
south and west, and no doubt there was a consider- 
able infusion of Celtic blood, especially in those 
nations on the Celtic frontier. But the Seine was 
an ethnic as well as political boundary. Beyond 
it were the Celts, the race represented by the 
modern Bretons in France, by the Welsh and 
Cornishmen in Britain. The Rhine, on the other 
hand, the political line of demarcation between 
Cesar’s Gaul and Germany, was a frontier of 
another kind. It was not a division of Germanic 
from Celtic, but of German from Germanic. 
Whatever fusion took place along this border was 
the result of invasions by, or alliance with inde- 
pendent Germans, not of intermarriage with a con- 
quered Celtic people. 

The Belgic people, in fact, as they appear in the 
pages of their first and best historian, are dis- 
tinctly not Celts, and as distinctly, in spite of the 

* It remains doubtful whether “ Belgio” really occurs 
in the ‘Commentaries,’ and if it does, whether it is to be 
regarded as an adjective or a noun, See Mr. Long’s 
article in Smith’s ‘ Dict. of Geog.,’ s. v. “ Belgw.”’ In 
locating the various nations I have for the most part 
accepted Mr. Long’s conclusions, but in one or two 
instances I am not quite convinced of their accuracy. 
Thus, for instance, the Nervii, unless Caesar's text is 
corrupt, longissime absunt, and they send their women 
and children for safety to certain @stwaria and fen-lands, 
while the territory assigned them by Mr. Long is in the 
very middle of Belgica, and the Sambre, assuredly, has 
no estuary. At the same time, to identify the Sabis with 
the Somme instead of the Sambre only creates a fresh 
series of difficulties. 
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Germans within their borders, not Germans, al- 
though of Germanic origin. Surely, if the modern 
Breton is the representative of the ancient Celt, 
if the modern German is the representative of the 
ancient German, the modern Netherlander and 
Dane cannot but be the representatives of the 
ancient continental Belge. The conquests of 
Frank and Northman and the adoption of a 
Romance language by the conquerors have no 
doubt obscured the ethnology of Belgica, but the 
Dutch and Danish languages, with their many 
dialects, still survive to testify to the accuracy of 
the great Roman who wrote the history he made. 

With regard to the Belge of Britain I shall 
have more to say presently, In the meanwhile, 
to use the words of Mr. E. Adams, “ what is true 
of the northern coast of Gaul is true of the southern 
coast of Britain.”* So that if the Belge in Picardy 
in Cresar’s time were Germanic, the Belge in Kent, 
Sussex, Surrey, and wherever else they were to be 
found in Britain, were Germanic also. 

It seems to be generally admitted that if the 
statements of Cesar are accurate, northern Gaul 
and south-eastern Britain in his time must be 
regarded as Germanic.t The modern doctrine, 
however, does not think much of Cvesar’s autho- 
rity. Here is Mr. Long’s statement of the 
doctrine :— 

“The direct historical conclusion from the ancient 

authorities as to the Belge is this, they were a Celtic 
people, some of whom in Ceesar’s time were mixed with 
Germans without having lost their national character- 
istics, 
The most definite argument Mr. Long brings for- 
ward, however, in support of this conclusion is 
modern and philological, and not “ancient” nor 
“ historical ” ;— 

“The name of the Morini alone is evidence that they 
are not Germans, for their name is only a variation of 
the name Armorici.” 

In another passage, however, he himself observes :— 

“The element of Morini seems to be the word mor, 
the sea, which is a common Flemish word still, and 
also found in the Latin, the German, and the English 
languages.” t 
The evidence, therefore, that the Morini are not 
Germans is, on Mr. Long’s own showing, of a most 
unsatisfactory nature; and if “ Armorici” and 
“Morini” are words derived from the same root, in 
the same language, at the same period,and meaning 
the same thing, it is difficult to account for the 
variation of form. Turning to another authority, 





* ‘Phil. Trans.,’ No, ciii,, quoted by Latham, ‘ Ethno- 
logy of the British Islands,’ p. 65. 

+ Latham, u.s.; Taylor, ‘Words and Places’ (ed. 
1885), p. 30. Dr. Guest himself implicitly admits as 
much in the ‘Salisbury Volume,’ so often referred to by 
Mr. Freeman. 

T Smith's ‘ Dict.,’ s.vv. “Belgw” and “ Morini.” I 
cannot find any early authority for Mr, Long’s “Armorici” 
or De Belloguet’s “* Aremorici.”’ 








I find Dr. Isaac Taylor, in his ‘Words and 
Places,’ after pointing out how Wilhelm yon 
Humboldt had marked out “ by the evidence of 
words alone” the regions formerly occupied by 
certain peoples, proceeds :— 

“ By a similar process Prichard demonstrated that 
the ancient Belge were of Celtic and not Teutonic race, 
as had previously been supposed. So cogent is the eyj. 
dence supplied by these names that ethnologists are 
agreed in setting aside the direct testimony of such 4 
good authority as Caesar, who asserts that the Belge 
were of German blood.” 

Yet Prichard himself writes :— 

* Adelung, who has been followed in this particular 
by many foreign writers, has committed the error of sup. 
posing the Welsh tongue to be a descendant from the 
language of the Belgz and not from that of the Celte 
who inhabited the central parts of Gaul, and, as it x 
generally supposed, of Britain.” 

And again :— 

** Britain, through the whole extent of which, with the 
exception of some parts of the southern coast, where the 
Belgw from Gaul had settled, it is probable that one 
language prevailed at the era of the Roman Conquest,”* 

BrotTuer Faptay, 
(To be continued.) 


‘THE PRESENT STATE OF GREAT BRITAIN, 
1707-1748; BEING THE SECOND SERIES OF 
GUY MIEGE’S ‘NEW STATE OF ENGLAND, 

(Continued from p. 204.) 

At the time when the second portion of my 
notes on these books appeared in the pages of 
*‘N. & Q.’ I was in ignorance of the exact date of 
the third edition of the second series, but through 
the courtesy of several correspondents in replying 
to the short query I inserted at p. 289, I am now 
enabled to resume my comments on Guy Midge’: 
later work at the point at which they were un- 
avoidably interrupted. 

No copy of the third edition of ‘The Present 
State of Great Britain and Ireland’ is preserved in 
the Library of the British Museum, but I have 
been favoured with a sight of one enshrined in 
private collection, which bears the date 1716. To 
avoid possibility of confusion with the simul- 
taneous appearance of Chamberlayne’s ‘Magne 
Britanniz Notitia’ in this year, 1 may mention 
that this impression of Chamberlayne was the 
twenty-fourth edition of the older established pub- 
lication. 





* Taylor, ‘Words and Places,’ p. 30; Prichard, 
‘Eastern Origin of the Celtic Nations,’ pp. 20-26. 
The statement that “ ethnologists are agreed” in re- 
jecting the authority of Caesar is far too sweeping. The 
late Prof. Rolliston, for instance, who, in his paper read 
before the International Congress of Prehistoric Arche- 
ology in 1868, hinted strong doubts of the Celticism of 
the Belgz (Proceedings, p. 179, note), became after- 
wards, as 1 have reason to know, more and more firmly 
convinced that the “ Germanization’ of south-eastera 
Britain took place before the Roman Conquest, 
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This third edition of Midge, like the preceding 
me, is dedicated’ to Thomas, Lord Archbishop of 
(anterbury. It contains a portrait of King 
George I. by Van der Gucht, has 465 pages in part i., 
174 pages in part ii., 87 pages in part iii., and 
55 pages describing the king’s dominions in Ger- 
many. Part ii, containing Scotland, has a 
separate title-page dated 1715, and the account 
of the German possessions (with a map) is also 
dated 1715. Maps of the three kingdoms by 
Hermann Moll are given asin 1711. Two years 
now elapsed before either of the rival editors pro- 
duced a reissue of their wares, but in 1718 both 
made their reappearance. In this, the fourth edi- 
tion of Guy Midge’s work, the portrait of the king 
is reproduced, and the dedication is once again to 
Thomas, Lord Archbishop of Canterbury, but, as a 
matter of fact, the compiler here fell into a serious 
aror, as Thomas Tenison had been dead some 
three years in 1718, and had been succeeded in 
the see of Canterbury by William Wake, who, like 
his predecessor, was translated from Lincoln. In 
the list of the two houses of Convocation, however, 
Miége gives the name of Wake correctly. It is 
not unusual to fiad the names of deceased bene- 
factors retained in the dedicatory notices of works 
of this class. The printers’ names remain the same 
as in former editions, the address of R. Smith 
being again given as “at the Bible under the Piazza 
of the Royal Exchange.” The use of the word 
“piazza” in street nomenclature is noticeable as 
being a sound unfamiliar to London topographers, 
I believe, before the erection of the Covent Garden 
Piazza by Inigo Jones in the reign of King 
Charles I. The word does not appear to have 
retained any strong hold upon our English place- 
names, and though the squares planned and 
erected during the reign of the second King 
Charles (as, for instance, Soho and St. James’s) 
were at first called piazzas, this foreign appellation 
has gradually fallen into disuse, till at the present 
day the original Covent Garden Piazza is the 
only street readily identified by Londoners under 
that name. In this connexion the words of 
Byron aptly illustrate the truth of this remark, 
when, in stanza v. of ‘ Beppo: a Venetian Story,’ 
the poet says (speaking of the dress suitable to be 
worn during the Carnival season) :— 

But saving this, you may put on whate’er 

You like by way of doublet, cape or cloak, 

Such as in Monmouth Street, or in Rag Fair, 

Would rig you out in seriousness or joke ; 

And even in Italy such places are, 

With prettier names in softer accents spoke, 

For, bating Covent Garden, I can hit on 

No place that’s call'd “ Piazza” in Great Britain, 
The corridor or upper gallery of the Royal Ex- 
change is called by Stow a “ pawn,” a word said 
to be derived from the German Bahn, a path or 
walk; but it has now entirely lost this meaning in 
the English language, and is not to be met with in 








this sense in Skeat’s ‘ Etymological Dictionary.’ I 
doubt if any merchant of the Royal Exchange 
would recognize the word in this connexion, 
though I do not, of course, mean to infer that 
the word in one of its modern applications is 
altogether unfamiliar to many a small trader. 

The Exchange of Sir Thomas Gresham (de- 
stroyed in the Fire of London) and its successor 
(destroyed also by fire in 1838, were alike distin- 
guished by this architectural feature of along upper 
corridor, forming a convenient place of meeting for 
the City merchants, and below which were ranged 
the stalls of booksellers, milliners, haberdashers, 
and other trades. At p. 119 of this fourth edition 
of Miége are these words :—“ Above stairs are 
walks, with near 200 shops, full of choice Com- 
modities, especially for Mens and Womens 
Apparel, besides other shops below along the 
Portico,” thus showing that the remarks of Stow 
on the fine display of merchandise in the Exchange 
remained equally true a century and a half later. 

Mitge, in the preface to this edition, makes some 
passing remarks on the then recent union of Scot- 
land to England, “an Union so long wished for, 
and so often attempted unsuccessfully, that it is a 
matter of amazement, how one year could produce 
what had proved abortive for above a century.” 
How forcibly these words may be made to apply to 
the case of the sister island at the present day, 
when the great work of Pitt is proposed to be un- 
done, if, slightly altering the text by inserting 
the word “repeal,” we again read the above 
quotation ! 

After entering at great length into the customs, 
religion, trade, population, and natural character- 
istics of the Irish in part iii., short extracts from 
which most interesting chapter, taken from an 
earlier edition, I have already given at p. 204, the 
compiler expresses an opinion that the introduction 
of the Protestant religion and the encouragement 
of learning would be the most effectual means to 
promote the tranquillity and ultimate prosperity 
of Ireland, attributing the ignorance under which 
the people labour to the paramount influence of 
the priesthood, though he admits that 
“of late times the Industry of the Inhabitants has not 
been so much wanting; and by reason of the great Con- 
verse with the English, they are more civiliz’d than 
formerly; and if there were some pains taken, not by 
compulsion, but by Instruction and Good Example, the 
gentle Methods of Christianity, to bring them over to the 
true Religion, nothing humanly speaking could hinder 
it in a short time from becoming as flourishing a country 
as any in Christendom.” 

Somewhat at variance with these humane utter- 
ances, our author goes on to speak at another 
page of the danger of domestic trouble and 
rebellion, as well as the possibility of foreign 
invasion, as having been sufficient to justify Queen 
Anne in expending (under the administration of 
the Earl of Wharton) for the better security of her 
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kingdom, the sum of 31,0001. sterling, to be 
applied 

“for the building and furnishing an Arsenal near her 
Capital of Dublin that so a sufficient provision of Arms 
and other Utensils of War be always ready to oppose all 
Attempts whatsoever against the Tranquility of the 
Island.” 

The account of the king’s dominions in Ger- 
many, in this fourth edition, in the main condensed 
from the ‘ Atlas Historique,’ occupies 55 pages, 
and concludes the work. 

The fifth edition was issued in 1723, contains no 
dedication, and the name of Guy Mitge disappears 
from the preface. The printers are now “A, 

settesworth, G. Strahan, J. Round, J. Brotherton, 
W. Mears, and J. Clark,’ and for the first time 
the price of the volume is given on the title-page 
as six shillings. Pp. 303, 84, 71, 183, 82, and 
51. Comparatively few alterations from the text 
of the preceding edition being introduced, it will 
not be necessary to give any detailed description 
of this, the last edition issued by Mitge during the 
reign of King George I. 

Artuur Irwin Dasent. 
Tower Hill, Ascot, Berks 
(To be continued.) 


Rote or Division or Worps: JOHN-SHAVEN, 
WILHELM-SHAVEN,—Thesetwoextraordinary word- 
divisions John-shaven and Wilhelm-shaven lately 
appeared in two of our leading dailies, and raise 
the question, Why are our public writers and 
journalists departing from the rules given in our 
early school-books of dividing words according to 
their meaning, or etymologically? A glance over 
our printed literature shows that a veritable revo- 
lution in our former methods has been worked 
which cannot but be considered as inadvisable 
from every point of view. What recommendation, 
for instance (but that it is thoroughly ‘‘ cockney ” 
in its ignoring of everything philological), can be 
urged for such divisions of words as Peter-sham,* 
Lewe-sham,* Hat-cham,* Car-shalton,* Ludger- 
shall, El-tham,* Gre-sham, Ever-sholt, Ken-sing- 
ton, Pad-dington, Ken-nington, War-rington, Har- 
lingham, Col-dingham, Wap-ping, Bir-mingham, 
Har-tington, Put-tenham, Tot-tenham, Batter-sea, 
Walla-sey, Chel-sea, Shep-pey, Step-ney, Cal-dey, 
&c., which are now seen every day? 

It seems almost a humiliation to have to state 
in an English print in the nineteenth century 
that there are no such constituents of topo- 
graphical nomenclature as sham, tham, cham, sing, 
ding, ling or ping, ten or ney, or any of the many 
other forms of abuses of words which daily 
appear. It has obviously been utterly forgotten 
by those who patronize this system that the 

* Local folk-speech : Peter’s-hum, Lews-hum, Hatch- 
um, Cars-hawton, &c. 





twin consonants are present for a very definite 
purpose, and that they (the honoured remains of 
an old system of spelling which was at least 
rational) belong to the first syllable almost jp- 
variably, and betoken that the foregoing vowel is 
a short one. It is not, however, alone in names 
of places that a vicious system has crept in; for we 
meet with shil-ling, bre-thren, win-dow, hun-dred, 
ha-tred, chil-dren (but, singular to say, not chil- 
dhood), thou-sand, do-zen, kin-dred, do-tard, slug. 
gard, &c. (instead of shill-ing, breth-ren, wind-ow, 
hund-red, hat-red, child-ren, thous-and, doz-en, 
kind-red, slugg-ard, &c.); while personal names are 
as ill divided as are the topographical : Ber-nard, 
Len-nard, Leo-nard, Ran-dolpb, Ade-laide, Ethe- 
linda, Ma-tilda (whence the abomination “ Tilly”), 
Ri-chard, &c., instead of division at the suffix syl- 
lable ard, olph, aide, inda, hilda, &c. Most frequent 
of all, however, is the abuse in ordinary words of 
the twin consonants: but-ton, spel-ling, swim-ming, 
but-ter, begin-ning, pos-sible, ham-mer, bat-ter, 
&c. (instead of butt-on, spell-ing, swimm-ing, 
batt-er, beginn-ing, poss-ible, hamm-er, batt-er, 
&ec.). That the natural difficulties of English 
etymology are not lightened by such an unsound 
system of word-division will be seen on a moment's 
reflection. But the extent of the evil influence 
on the folk-speech wrought by such divisions 
constantly brought before readers’ eyes has not 
hitherto been remarked on: for they are no doubt 
answerable for the vile utterance that one hears 
around one every day, and for the fact that good 
English is seldom spoken in London either 
among the highest or the lowest ranks of men. 
Little wonder need be entertained at this, however, 
when it is recognized that this unsound system of 
word-division and pronunciation is actually taught 
to childhood itself. Taking up lately a lesson-book 
of two syllables, issued from a well-known school- 
book publishing - house, I noted the following 
words specially sundered into syllables by hyphens 
for the convenience of children: Jes-sy, pus-sey, 
let-ter, hap-py, lit-tle, sud-den, sau-cer, les-sons, 
sor-ry, &c. Here the children are actually taught 
in the lesson itself that there are such syllables as 
sy, sey, ter, py, tle, den, cer, and ry; and one may 
imagine what the effect must be when a whole 
class or school recite these words syllable by 
syllable aloud together, as is the custom in some 
Board and other schools. If there were any 
countervailing gain to recommend this erroneous 
practice, reason might bear with it ; but, on the 
contrary, the right mode of division and pronuncia- 
tion are equally, if not more, easy, as puss-ie, happ- 
ee, lett-er, sudd-en, sorr-ee, sauc-er, &c.; and 
every well-taught teacher must so speak them, 
and consequently must ignore the guidance of the 
lesson. Badly-instructed teachers, and self-teaching 
persons, and the public in general, are simply fur- 





nished by such examples with traps to stumble over. 
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The beginnings of this erroneous practice are 
hard to trace. . In part the practice is owing toa 
half worked out imitation of the French method 
of dividing words before a consonant—one of those 
freaks of unmanly sycophancy which make one 
almost ashamed of the name of Englishman at the 
present day. In part it has arisen in the expedients 
and exigencies of the printers, and in their and 
their patrons’ ignorance of English etymology, and 
in the general swerving from the old sound system 
of spelling which spelt foreign words as they are 
spoken by us and not as they are spelt abroad 
(to wit: atchieve, priviledge, &c.). 

To resume: it should be generally and clearly 
understood that the English rule for word-sunder- 
ing is by meaning alone; that the twin con- 
sonants, where they express a short foregoing 
vowel, should never be separated; and that 
divisions should always be made at the juncture of 
formative syllables, suffixes or affixes. 

My conviction is, and has long been, that we 
want some kind of a guild or society, after the 
style of a body our Teutonic kinsmen have got, to 
protect our Anglo-Saxon tongue from classic en- 
croachments. F. T. Norris, 

Finsbury Park, 


CoysTABLES AND THE WatTcn In SHAKSPEARE’S 
Yourn.—Thus does William Bullein describe them 
in his ‘ Dialogue,’* 1573, sign. K. ij. :— 

“Vzor. What nomber of men in Harnesse are these ! 
Some sleepyng, and many of theim seemeth to goe 
wisperyng together: and behind them, there appereth 
other men, puttyng forthe thei[ r] heddes out of corners, 
waryng no harnesse, 

* Cinis, These are not onely the Conestablest with 
the watchemen in London, but also almoste through this 
realme: moste falsely abusyng the tyme, commyng verie 
late to the watche, sitting doune in some common place 
of watchyng, wherein some falleth on slepe, by the reason 
of labour, or muche drinkyng before: or els Nature 
requireth reste in the nighte. These fellowes thinke every 
hower a thousande, vntill thei goe home, home, home, 
euery man to bed: God nighte, God nighte, God saue 
the Queene, saieth the conestables, farewell neighbors : 
eftesones after their departyng, creepeth forthe the wilde 
roge, and his fellowes, hauyng twoo or three other har- 
lottes for their [K. ij. back] tourne. With piclockes, 
longe Hookes, ladders, Xc., to break into houses, 
robbe, murther, steale, and doe all mischief in the 
houses of true men, vtterly vndoyng honest people, to 
maintain their harlottes: greate hoses, lined clokes, 
long daggers, and feathers, these must be paied for, 
&. This commeth for want of punishement by 
the daie, & idle watche in the night. God graunt 
that some of the watche, be not the scoutes to 
the thieues, yes, God grante that some men haue 

* A Dialogue | both pleasaunt and | pietifull, wherein 
is a godlie | regiment against the Fe- | uer Pestilence, 
with | aconsolation and | comforte a- | gainste | death, | 
Newlie corrected by Wil | liam Bullein, the au- | thour 
thereof. | Imprinted at Lon- | don by Ihon Kingston. | 
Julij, 1573. 

t There is a side-note: 
watche,” 


*‘Conestables and their 





not conspiratours of thieves, in their owne houses, 
whiche like Iudasses, deceiue their maisters. If this 
watche bee not better looked vnto, good wife, in euery 
place in this realme, and al the nighte long, searchyng 
euery suspected corner, No man shall be able to keep a 
penie, no, scant his owne life in a while. For thei that 
dare attempt suche matters in the citie of London: what 
will thei doe in houses smally garded, or by the high 
waie? Yet there is muche execution: but it helpeth 
not : it is the eccesse of apparell. Hose, hose, great hose, 
to little wages, to many seruing men, to many tipplyng 
houses, to many drabbes, to many knaues, to muche 
idlenes,”’ 

On leaf N. ij. is another short passage on the 
same subject :— 

“Yet alas, what shall I doe, poore knaue? I could 
goe to London, and lurcke in some baudie Lane: And in 
the Nighte, when the watch is either a slepe or gone 
awaie, (For when the moste nede is, then are the watch 
sonest gone,) I could then with my companions, with 
hookes, picklockes, or ladders, or Gonpouder, to open 
lockes, or a Crowe of yron, make shifte For a bootie of 
plate, clothes, &c, But I doe feare the Galous,” 


F, J. F. 


Feast or Tue Naits anp Spear. (See 7 §. 
i. 318.)—It may be worth while noting that a 
‘‘ Festivitas clavorum et lanceae D. N. J. Chr.” 
was instituted in Germany in the fourteenth 
century. Mone (‘ Hymn. Lat. Med. Afv., i. 175) 
quotes a document in the Karlsruhe archives 
which atttributes the foundation of this festival to 
Heinricus de Wesalia, Canon of Spires, when 
Charles IV. was emperor and Innocent V1. pope, 
i.e, not later than 1362. Mone prints some 
hymns and antiphons for this festival (Nos. 128- 
133), and Daniel (ii. 356) edits the first 
of these from a Franciscan breviary which 
gives many different readings. I do not ob- 
serve that either of these writers mentions on 
what day this festival was kept, but that it was 
in Eastertide is clear from the hymn in question, 
which begins, ‘ Paschali jubilo juncta sint gaudia.” 
A MS. breviary in my possession, which must 
have been in use in some church on or near the 
Rhine, and seems to belong to the fifteenth 
century, fixes the day as “feria vi post octavas 
pasche,” i.¢, the Friday after Low Sunday. 
This MS. contains two other strophes which 
ought to be added to the “ Lauds Antiphons ” in 
Mone, No, 133 :— 
Tres clavos cum lancea 
Sole clariores 
Michael tune afferet 
Contra peccatores. 
Sempiterna gaudia 
Christus tunc donavit, 
Cum in crucis arbore 
Mortem superavit. 
The office is an interesting one throughout. I 
should be happy to send a copy to any liturgical 
correspondent who would care to see it. 
C. Dexpes. 
Wickham St. Paul’s Rectory, Halstead. 
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Bacon: ‘ ApvANcEMENT OF Learnina,’ IT. 19, 
§ 1.—In my edition of ‘ The Advancement of Learn- 
ing’ I was unable to give any origin for the story 
told in the following passage (p. 182), which I would 
especially commend to the consideration of some 
emenders of Shakespeare’s text :— 

“For these critics have often presumed, that that 
which they understand not is false set down: as the 
priest that, where he found it written of 8S. Paul Demissus 
est per sportam, mended his book, and made it Demissus 
est per portam.” 

I recently met with it among several others of 
the same kind in‘ A World of Wonders,’ by Henrie 
Stephen, translated from the French by R. C. in 
1607. As Bacon published his ‘ Advancement of 
Learning’ in 1605, he probably read the story in 
the original French, which was written in 1566. 
Speaking of the ignorance of the clergy, the author 
says (pp. 240, 241) :— 

**T grant indeed that all are not such ignorant 
asses: but this I say, that the most ignorant are least 
dangerous. For proofe hereof: who corrupted the text 
of the new Testament, but they that had a little 
smattering in learning? Who was he that corrected the 
place in S. Luke, which speaketh of a wom who hauing 
lost a groat, swept the house to find it? Who put 
euertit domi, she overturned the house, in stead of ewerrit 
domi, she swept the house? but he who bad read ouer 80 
many classicke authors, that in some blind corner he met 
with euertit in stead of ewerrit. They haue also serued the 
place in the Acts of the Apostles with the same sawce. For 
in stead of demissus per sportam, they haue put dem/ssus 
per portam, In honour of which correction, these foure 
verses were made by one that heard a Popish preacher 
follow that translation in his Sermon : 

Par ici passa deuant hier 
Vu tres-notable charpentier, 
Qui besongna de telle sorte, 
Que d'un panier fit vne porte. 

hat is, 
This way the other day did passe, 
A iolly Carpenter as ewer was: 
So strangely skulfull in his trade, 
That of a basket a doore he made,” 

W. Apis Wricar. 


Autecep Ecuirse at tHe Battie or Crecy, 
—In a note in ‘N. & Q.’ for April 4, 1863 (the 
illustrious writer thereof died only nine days after- 
wards, but had in the mean time contributed to 
the following number of ‘ N. & Q.,’ for April 11, 
the very interesting note on ‘The Presidency of 
Deliberative Assemblies’ with which it com- 
mences), Sin G. Cornewatt Lewis points out a 
mistake fallen into by several modern historians 
in interpreting an expression in Iroissart to mean 
that an eclipse of the sun occurred on the morning 
of the battle of Crecy. Buchon, editor of one of 
the editions of Froissart, noted that there could 
have been no eclipse of the sun on August 26, 
1346, on which day the battle was fought. Hence 
he concluded that the word used (‘‘ esclistre”) 
meant “‘l’obscurité qui précéde ordinairement an 
grand orage.” Sie G. C. Lewis points out that 
it signifies “lightning,” and that “the context 


shows clearly that a thunderstorm, and not an 
eclipse, is meant.” 

But it is interesting to note how frequently 
when a mistake has been made it is repeated by 
writer after writer, sometimes with modifications 
of an amusing kind. Reference to ‘L’Art de 
Vérifier les Dates’ will show that no eclipse of 
either sun or moon was possible on the day of the 
battle. There was a partial eclipse of the moon 
on September 1, and at the time of the battle, 
six days before, the moon had just entered on her 
first quarter, and was slightly gibbous, so as to 
give a considerable amount of light during the 
first half of the night. Lingard and Keightley, 
however, tell us that there was a partial eclipse of 
the sun on the morning of the battle (as a matter 
of fact there was no eclipse of the sun visible ia 
Europe during that year). And the ‘ Pictorial 
History of England’ (commonly called Knight's) 
gravely tells us that, besides heavy rain and 
thunder, there was “a fearful eclipse of the sun.” 
An astronomer cannot forbear smiling at such an 
epithet being applied to an eclipse, even if such 
had taken place, which it certainly did not ; but, 
of course, the word in question is taken from the 
expression “moult [an obsolete French word, of 
which Littré regrets the loss, considering it pre- 
ferable to beaucoup in representing the Latin 
multum] grand et moult horrible” applied by 
Froissart to the esclistre, which, as we have re- 
marked, has been clearly shown by Sir G. C, 
Lewis to signify not eclipse, but lightning. 

W. T. Lywy. 


Tae Mountain Brovis. (See ‘ Reference 
Wanted,’ 7" §S. i. 307.)—The passage to which 
Mr. Geo. A. Mutter desires to refer, is 
evidently a quotation from Smollett’s ‘ Travels, 
which was made by me in a brief article on 
‘ Wooden Pipes,’ appearing in 6™ S. xi. 323. 

A. J. M. 


GRACE AFTER Dinner. (See 4 S, iii, 309, 390.) 
—Having recently dined at Clifford’s Inn, I find 
the description of the “‘ acted grace” after dinner 
given in your Fourth Series in an extract from the 
Guardian is not quite correct—at least, at the 
present day. The four loaves, representing the 
four Gospels, having been raised three times, in 
allusion to the Trinity, are not hurriedly taken 
away, as stated, but propelled by the president 
along the well polished tables to the vice-chairman, 
to symbolize (as I was informed) the spread of the 
Gospel to the heathen. I trust there was no in- 
tention to classify those at the lower table within 
that circle of darkness and ignorance, especially 
as they had the advantage over their neighbours 
of learning at least one Biblical lesson from a beau- 
tifully painted screen descriptive of David’s con- 
nexion with Beersheba. Wrnye E. Baxrer, 
Stoke Newington, 
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Cuester’s ‘Westminster Appey.—I am 
greatly struck in referring to Col. Chester’s work 
on the ‘ Westminster Abbey Registers’ to find that 
he has so rigidly shut himself up in the written 
register books as to have almost entirely ignored 
the monuments. When he gets hold of a name in 
the books he hunts up everything as if life depended 
on the investigation, and is consequently in that 
way admirably useful. But he seems to ignore the 
monuments, as if they were worth nothing, and 
might be carted off ina tumbril like those of a City 
church demolished by a bishop. The word Rou- 
billac, for instance, does not occur in his index, 
and yet what vivid tales, making stones speak, 
does not that name evolve? In 1632 the registers 
are, he says, a little out of order, when Lady Cot- 
tington died near Charing Cross, so her burial is 
not recorded ; but he never mentions that her bust 
is there, and by Francis Tunelli too, the Florentine 
“Sculptor to the King” (King Charles I.), whose 
works are best to be seen at Welbeck. He does 
not tell you there isa bust to John Dryden erected 
by Sheffield, Duke of Buckingham, or of the two 
lame lines of Pope— 

This Sheffield raised : the sacred dust below 
Was Dryden once : the rest, who does not know! 
The bust is, perhaps, Schermaker’s best. But not 
a word does Chester give. This we have no right 
to blame Chester for ; but another book is yet 
wanted on the monuments of Westminster Abbey. 
C. A. Warp. 
Haverstock Hill, 


Queries. 

We must request correspondents desiring information 
on family matters of only private interest, to affix their 
names and addresses to their queries, in order that the 
answers may be addressed to them direct, 


Bison.—I should be glad of a quotation for 
this, in the sense of the American bison, before 
the date of Robertson’s ‘America,’ 1783. The 
word is not in Cockeram, Blount, Bailey, Johnson, 
or Richardson, though used in the margin of the 
1611 version of the Bible. J. A. H. Murray. 

Oxford. 


Jennie Geppes.—The first edition of Sir 
Richard Baker's ‘Chronicles,’ with Edward Philips’s 
continuation, was published in 1660. In the eighth 
edition, 1684, p. 458, he says: “Jane or Janot 
Gaddis (yet living at the writing of this relation) 
flung a little folding stool,” &. If any of your 
readers have access to the first edition, 1660, 
would they be so kind as to inform me whether 
the words above quoted are to be found in it; and 
whether they can refer to any other book or pam- 
phlet of the seventeenth or eighteenth centuries in 
which the name of Jennie Geddes is mentioned in 
connexion with St. Giles’s Church? Sydserf’s Jennie 








Geddes, who distinguished herself only at the 
coronation bonfire, is well known. Pyrruo. 


Portrait TO BE IpENTIFIED.—I should be very 
glad if any reader of ‘N. & Q.’ could help me to 
identify a full-length life-size portrait that I bought 
some time back. It is that of a lady seated in a 
crimson arm-chair, looking towards her left. She 
has light yellow hair flowing over her shoulders, 
the back of it bound in a knot with strings of 
pearls, and a veil falling from it. She is dressed 
in a dark green body and skirt, opening, showing 
a yellow front and underskirt, and a sandalled 
foot shows underneath. Her hands are crossed 
upon an open book on her knees, a pink ribbon 
tied in a large bow round her waist, and her sleeves 
are slashed, tied with a small ribbon and two pear- 
shaped pearls as pendants, a row of pearls round 
her neck, 

Last year I sawa copy of the head and shoulders 
in a curiosity shop in Peterborough ; but the man 
did not know who it was of, so I think mine may 
be a very old copy of some well-known picture. 

C. L. K. 


54, Grosvenor Street, 


Tynpate’s New Testament, 1553.—In my 
copy of Jugge’s revision of Tyndale’s quarto New 
‘Testament, supposed to have been printed in the 
year 1553, the large woodcut representing Christ 
weeping over Jerusalem, on verso of signature B 8, 
is upside down. I should like to know if this is 
common to all copies of that edition. 

J. R. Dore. 

Huddersfield, 


Dr. Brewer and Dr. Georce OLiver.— 
Has not Dr. Cobham Brewer committed a blunder 
in his ‘ Authors and their Works,’ p. 1283, where 
he attributes to a Roman Catholic priest, George 
Oliver, D.D., of Exeter, a long array of masonic 
works? Has he not rolled two Olivers into 7% 

M. R. 


3URCELL : Burseitt.—Can any of your readers 
tell me what this word means? It frequently 
occurs in Lincolnshire manor records of the six- 
teenth and seventeenth century, often in connexion 
with hedges. Epwarp Peacock, 
Bottesford Manor, Brigg. 


Hasincton MSS.—Can any reader of ‘N. & Q.’ 
inform me where Mr. Habington’s collections for 
the county of Worcester are now deposited? There 
are a few stray papers, so called, in Jesus College, 
Oxford, where they were deposited as early as 
1698, in which a note is added—of course later— 
that the Habington collections for Worcestershire 
were in 1735 in the possession of Dr, Thomas, of 
Worcester, and in 1796 of Dr. Lyttelton, of Uni- 
versity College. Where are the papers now ? 

Joun MAciean. 

Glasbury House, Clifton, 
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Grivrin’s ‘Crroyicte’: Taornpatr’s ‘ Me- | sitting at Nisi Prius? Formerly in trying jury cases 
wortats.—Mr. H. Burke, in his ‘ Historical Por- | he used to wear the black silk gown of a Q.C,, 


traits’ (Hodges, p. 89, &c.), 


mentions ‘‘ Griffin’s | but now, in addition to the scarf aforesaid, he 


‘Chronicle,’ a very scarce B. Letter book”; and | wears a robe somewhat similar to that worn by 


Thorndale’s ‘ Memorials of the English Abbeys.’ 
Can any reader state where these books may be 


consulted ? F. A. G. 


Heravpvic (ueries.—May I again ask for the 
help of some of your kind correspondents in iden- 
tifying the following arms ?— 

1, Ermine, two bars or, a lion rampant quarterly, 
with or, a fret argent. Are these the arms of the 
North Staffordshire family of Bagnal ? 

2. Argent, a cross flory between four martlets 
sable, a carton ermine. These arms, borne by the 
Singer family, are said to be the same as those of 
the Von Singer family in Hanover, and of an ex- 
tinct Irish baronetcy, represented early in this cen- 
tury by the Singers of co. Down, Ireland. I cannot 
trace this family in any of the Irish baronetcies or 
pedigrees, and shall be very grateful for any in- 
formation. Dorotuza Townsuenp, 

Hillfields, Redmarley, Gloucester, 


Rouse Famiry.—Can any one kindly furnish 
me with any particulars respecting the Rouse 
family, which it is believed resided at Martley, 
Worcestershire, about the middle of the last cen- 
tury; from whom it descended, &c, ? 

F. Rouse. 

12, Christchurch Terrace, Cheltenham, 


Arms WANTED. 

1. Gules, a bar checky arg. and az. between 
three bucks’ heads erased proper, attired or ; in 
honour point a martlet or; on an escutcheon of 
pretence or, on a mount vert in base an oak tree 
proper. Motto, ‘ Auxilium ab alto.” Crest, a 
lion’s head erased proper. 

2. Az., a griffin segreant or; on a chief ermine 
three leopards’ faces gules. Motto, “ Finis coronat 
opus.” Crest, a griffin’s (qy. dragon’s) head armed 
and langued proper. 

Iam not much of a herald, and trust I have 
described the arms so as to be understood. It 
may assist to know that they have lately come to 
light at Hampstead, and are supposed to have be- 


longed to persons resident there at the commence- | 


E. T. Evans. 


ment of the century. 
63, Fellows Road, N.W. 


“ Jamaica Tavery.”—A curious old house, the 
“ Jamaica Tavern,” formerly stood on what is now 
called Cherry Garden Street, Bermondsey ; it is 
mentioned by Pepys. 
tell me if there is authority for the belief which 
was current that this house had been one of the 
residences of Oliver Cromwell ? Be ie 


Juper’s Costume.—What is the meaning of 
the red scarf worn on the right shoulder of a judge 


Can any of your readers | 


| him when sittipg in a divisional court, only with 
less ermine. I believe this new costume was jp. 
troduced by the present Lord Chief Justice whey 
the new Law Courts were opened. 
Joun Cuurcnite Sixes, 
21, Endwell Road, Brockley, 8.E. 


Avutnorsuip or Quotation WantTev.—Who 
is the author of the lines which begin 
Beyond the Acherontian pool 
And gloomy realms of Pluto’s rule, 
The happy soul hath come : 
And hark! what music in the breeze, 
*T was like the tune of summer bees, 
A myriad-tloating hum ? 
And of the Alcaic version of them beginning— 
Felix paludem trans Acherontiam 
Et regna poenis horrida Tartari 
Sedes ad optatas piorum, et 
Elysios venit umbra lucos? 
I have asked the most distinguished ex-head master 
in England and others in vain. I have never seen 
| the lines, which were given to me many years ago, 
in print. G. A. R. FirzGeratp, 


Goopricke.— When did the baronetcy of Good- 
ricke of Ribstone become extinct? Solly says 
1833 ; but that was the date of the death of Sir 
Harry James Goodricke, the seventh baronet, who 
died s.p., leaving his estate to Mr. Holyoake 
(who was created a baronet in 1835), and was suc- 
|ceeded in the title by his cousin, Sir Thomas 
(born September 24, 1762), who appears as eighth 
baronet in the peerage for 1837. Siema, 


‘A Voracre Turoveu Hett.’—Is it possible to 
ascertain the authorship of a book, published in 
1770, entitled “‘A Voyage through Hell,’ by the 
Invincible Man of War, Capt. Single-eye, Con- 
mander”? The prologue, or dedication, is addressed 
“To the God of Wisdom”; and the preface (“To 
the Reader”) dated June, 1770. There appears 
to be no clue beyond the signature of the pseu 
| donym “Toby Meanwell” attached to the dedica- 
| tion, and that it was printed in London in the 
year named, and sold by Richardson & Urqu- 
hart at the Royal Exchange; S. Bladon, Pater 
|noster Row; and G. Woodfall, Charing Cross 
The price (bound and lettered, and in boards) has 
been obliterated in my copy. The whole work 
extends to 258 pages, and is now undoubtedly 
very rare (but three copies, so far as I am aware, 
extant), being probably suppressed shortly after 
publication by the action of the clergy, as the ex- 
ternal religion of forms and ceremonies is trench- 
antly satirized and severely condemned. It contains 
a graphic allegorical account (written throughout 
in nautical metaphor) of the adventures of a mixed 
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ship's crew sailing from England, touching at 
various ports (figuratively named), and finally 
through the Shadow of Death into the Eternal 
Life beyond; and whilst amusing to a degree, is 
conceived and executed in a lofty theistic spirit, 
with an evident spiritual design. 

C. B. Hotnswortn. 


Recistries or Witts 1n Lonpox.—In what 
year were wills first registered or proved in the 
Prerogative Court of Canterbury? Was it the 
year 1384? Some years ago Col. Chester wrote 
me he had taken abstracts of all the wills of a 
certain family registered in London, and he ex- 
pressed his meaning by the words “every will 
from the year 1384.” He afterwards sent me 
these abstracts, and it was not until after his death 
that I noticed that the earliest of them is dated 
1548. The object of my inquiry is to ascertain 
why Col. Chester mentioned the year 1384. If 
that is the date of the earliest wills proved in the 
P.C.C., I should infer he found no wills of the 
family between 1384 and 1548, If it is not, it 
would appear that he failed to send me the earlier 
ones. He only found sixteen wills between 1548 
and 1600, A reply from one of your readers will 
greatly oblige a very distant inquirer. 

AMATEUR. 


“Morty Grieg,” Grentuam, LIncoLnsHire. 
—The following cutting is from the Lincolnshire 
Chronicle of May 1:— 

“In former times an ancient rent charge of 7s, was 
paid in this village to seven elderly spinsters on Good 
Friday for cleansing the effigy of Molly Grime, in the 
parish church of Glentham, the water being obtained 
from Newell’s Well, a spring in the vicinity of the 
village. The ceremony in question was abandoned on 
the lapsing of the annual payment. 

Will some man of Lindsey tell us what the 
effigy really is, who “ Molly Grime” was, some- 
thing more about “ Newell’s Well,” or anything 
throwing further light on the old custom ? 

= a 

Bp. Hatfield's Hall, Durham, 


Oxtiver Cromwetu.—During a search which I 
was recently privileged to make amongst the 
records in the muniment room of a friend, I met 
with a document which is doubtless of some in- 
terest. It is a permission granted to four gentle- 
men to travel with their servants and horses 
throughout England, &c. This pass bears the 
seal and the signature of O. Cromwell, and is 
dated “ the last day of March, 1653.” The shield 
of arms on the seal is Quarterly of six: 1, A lion 
rampant; 2, Three spear-heads; 3, A fesse be- 
tween three fleurs de lys; 4, ‘hree chevronels ; 
5, A lion rampant; 6, A lion rampant. Crest, a 
demi-lion rampant, double-queued, holding a 
sceptre. The tinctures of the quarterings and 
their charges are not represented on the seal, and 





Iam anxious to know what they should be, and 
also what families they severally represent. Can 
any reader kindly enlighten me / H. N. 


Mary Osporye, Temp. Cuartes I.—Can any 
one inform me where a list of the Sheriffs of 
Gloucestershire in the time of Charles I. is to be 
found? The wife of one of them was a Mary 
Osborne; but that does not help us much to the 
name of her husband. A family of Osbornes have 
long been leading solicitors in the city of Bristol, 
which would imply that it is an old county name. 
Any information regarding former members of the 
Osborne family will be thankfully received. 

Emity Barctiay. 

Wickham Market. 


Tue Pawnsroxker’s Sian. — The three balls 
hung up as a sign over the door of a pawn- 
broker were 9 in the first number in the 
first volume of ‘N. & Q.’ In that volume it was 
agreed that hy sign came in with the Italian 
Lombards, and it was held by some writers to 
be derived from the palle of the Medici. Others 
maintained that the three balls were a remi- 
niscence of the three purses, or pieces of gold, 
which St. Nicholas secretly brought as a dowry of 
three maidens, who were thus saved from starva- 
tion ora life of shame. But nothing conclusive 
was brought forward. Which now is the better 
opinion? Are the three balls used by pawn- 
brokers on the Continent, or what is the sign 
there used? How ancient is the use of this sign? 

James D. Burt er. 

Madison, Wisconsin, U.S. 


Cart. Henry Mowatt, R.N.—This officer, who 
was commissioned as lieutenant in 1759, served 
on the American coast from that date, through the 
revolutionary war, and died at Hampton Roads, 
Virginia, on board his ship, in 1797. He is prin- 
cipally famous on this side for his bombardment 
and destruction of Falmouth, 1775; and the 
undersigned desires to learn ‘particulars of his 
family and ancestry. If a portrait of him exists, 
any information of its whereabouts would be most 
acceptable. Cuas. Epwarp Banks. 

Marine Hospital, Chelsea, Mass., U.S, 


Ros Roy 1n Neweare. —Is there any authority, 
except that of the Weekly Journal of Jan. 24, 
1727, for the statement made by Major Griffiths 
in his ‘ Chronicles of Newgate’ that the celebrated 
Rob Roy was imprisoned in Newgate for his share 
in the rebellion of 1715, and in 1727 was trans- 
ported to Barbadoes? Sir Walter Scott was evi- 
dently unaware of both circumstances (see preface 
to ‘Rob Roy’). Cc. L. 8. 


Cuester Mint.—Can any of your Cheshire 
readers te!l me anything of this institution? I 
know of the short notice in Ormerod’s ‘ County 
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History,’ and all that is forthcoming from Mr. 
Edward Hawkins’s ‘Silver Coins of England.’ I 
am aware, also, of a paper by a local antiquary, 
Mr. Thomas Hughes, F.S.A., on some Saxon 
coins found in the ruins of St. John’s Church, 
There is an engraving in, I believe, ‘ The Student’s 
Hume,’ of a coin said to be struck at Chester by 
William I. Any further information on this latter 
point would much oblige. Penmorra. 


Morro Wantep.—Will any of your readers 
suggest an appropriate motto to be carved on the 
front of a chimney corner in a dining-room ? 

QUERCUS, 

County Bapcrs.—Does every English county 
have a badge? We all know of the white horse 
of Kent, and I imagine that Lancaster has the red 
and York the white rose. A list of any more 
would be of great use to me and, I should think, 
to many others. B. F. Scaruett. 


Avutnors or Booxs WantTEeD.— 

* England as seen by an American Banker.’ Boston, 
D. Lothrop & Co., Franklin and Hawley Streets. No 
date, but evidently published about three years ago. 

Everard Home CoLeman, 


Replies. 
STICHERA. 
(7™ §S. i. 370). 

This word is the neuter plural of the medieval 
Greek substantive orcynpov, which is probably 
only the neuter form of the adjective orypds, 
and derived from otiyos, a row, rank, a line in 
writing, especially poetry, whence oriyior?s, & 
writer of verse, the root being orif£, found only 
in the plural, as in Homer, ‘IL,’ xvi. 1. 173, and 
in Pindar, éréwv oriyes (‘ Pyth.,’ iv. 100), num- 
bers, poetry (Liddell and Scott’s ‘ Lexicon’). 
Ducange, in his ‘Glossary of Medieval Greek,’ 
thus defines it: ‘ Versus paulo longior ab Hymno- 
grapho Ecclesiastico conscriptus. Vide Goarum, 
ad Eucholog., p. 32, 206.” He also says: “ Vox 
inde videtur deducta quod Sancti Patres singulos 
sacre scripture libros er. ynpas Bi3Aovs vocarent, 
ut Gregorius Nazianzen. Carm., 33.” But it is 
said that this term was applied only to some books 
of the Old Testament of a metrical or poetical 
character, as Job, Psalms, Proverbs, Ecclesiastes, 
Canticles (Smith, * Dict, Christ. Antiq.’). Ducange 
quotes other authorities also for the uses of the word, 
and makes this distinction, that oriyos=a vers- 
icle, ortynpov=a verse, which accords with his 
definition that it was “versus longior.” It may 
throw some light on the meaning to quote what 
he says of some other musical and metrical forms 
in Greek hymnology. He says that Leo Allatius 
(in ‘ Diatriba de Georgiis,’ p. 118) makes the 
following distinctions : That Canons were divided 





into odes, and odes into troparia, these last varying 
in number, but being usually nine, and answering 
nearly to the antiphons of the Latin Church, and 
therefore it would seem to certain orty2pa of the 
Greek. Moreover, that they were ‘*libera ac 
vaga,” except when the lines or verses were con- 
nected by some words or letters at the beginning 
of each which linked them together : ‘‘ Quandoque 
primis litteris, quasi annulis in verbis veluti cate- 
nula inseruntur, quam acrostichida (axpooriyida) 
auctores vocant” (Ducange, s.v.). Hence our 
word acrostic. Ducange also mentions ortynpa 
Tpomopora, %.¢@, verses composed of an equal 
number of syllables, so as to be sung easily to the 
same tune ; and he says that Goar (* Ad Euchol., 
p. 32) always terms the troparium “ modulum,” 
and gives the following origin of the word from 
Zonaras (‘Ad Canones Anastasimos Joannis 
Damasceni’): “tpordpia de A€yorTat WS Tpos 
TOUS Exppov's TpeTopeva, Kai TV avadopayv TOU 
péAous pods Exétvovs wovovpeva,” i.e, ** They are 
called troparia as being turned [rpérw] towards 
the structional models [é:pyor's more corr. ] of the 
hymns, and as making the lifting up of the melody 
in accordance with those model series.” In fact, 
the érpjyds seems to have resembled what is called 
in modern music a fugue, where the subject is 
repeated at certain intervals. The stichera, I 
should therefore gather from the various passages 
quoted by Ducange and the examples of Greek 
hymns not to have been single verses, but stanzas 
upon some given subject, and with one leading 
idea, so far as possible, running through the whole 
oem. Epw. A. Daymay. 
Shillingston Rectory. 


The ode in Greek hymnology (corresponding to 
the sequence of the Latin Church) is written in 
measured prose. It commences with a leading 
stanza—the strophe—called the Hirmos, which 
forms the model for the succeeding stanzas, called 
troparia. Dr. Neale, in his introduction to 
* Hymns of the Eastern Church,’ writes : ‘‘ I need 
not trouble the reader with the minute distinction 
between troparia and stichera; as a troparion 
follows a Hirmos, so a sticheron follows a homoion, 
and then becomes a prosomoion.” reynpds a ov, 
arranged in rows, written in lines or verses. 

Narn. J. Hone. 

17, South Villas, Camden Square, N.W, 


=rex7pys means in rows, or ranks, and is so 
used by Heliodorus, a late Greek author ; thence 
it came to be used of verse, as by Eusebius, ‘ Prep. 
Evang.,’ 514). This latter sense may be of use to 
Mr. Crows in his search for the signification of 
stichera, H. DEeevinone. 
Ealing. 


A reference to the ‘Dictionary of Christian 
Antiquities’ gives the answer to the query of Mr. 
Crowe. riyypda are there defined as “ Verses 
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composed by ecclesiastical authority, and forming | were to appear in his future articles, of which he 


part of the Greek liturgical offices (Goar. ‘ Euchol.,’ 
pp. 32, 206).” Jounson Baty. 
South Shields Vicarage. 


It means “the stitching together,” Greek 
orixos, a line or verse ; rei yw, to place in order, 
to march in time, It refers to the measure adopted 
in avy particular poetical composition—rdv orcyov. 

Dr. J. M. Neale had a partiality for long 
words with Greek roots tothem. Stichera is from 
the Greek oriyos, a line or verse of poetry 
(Aristophanes, ‘Ran.,’ 1239; Plato, ‘ Legg.,’ 958e). 
We have the word in English as distich—a couplet. 

Epwarp H. Marsmatt, M.A, 

Hastings, 


This word is the Greek ortyypd, meaning, in 
ecclesiastical writers, verses. D. R. 


This is evidently a Greek work, cr:y»pa, mean- 
ing lines or verses. F, J. Overton. 
Walsall. 


Stichera, neuter plural of oriyypos, in rows ; 
applied to short hymns liturgically used, from the 
nature of their arrangement in the service-books. 

C. F. S. Warren, M.A. 


There is a brief account of this liturgical term 
in Smith and Cheetham’s ‘ Dictionary of Christian 
Antiquities,’ s. v., where it is explained as meaning 
“verses composed by ecclesiastical authority, and 
forming part of the Greek liturgical offices,” with 
a reference to Goar, ‘ Eucholog.,’ pp. 32, 206. Cer- 
tain forms of stichera are further described as 
“ versicles composed of an equal number of syl- 
lables, so that they could conveniently be sung to 
the same tune.” I have not found anything on 
the subject in such Eastern service books and 
theological manuals as I possess. Nomap. 


‘Tue New Enouisn Dictionary’ (7™ §, i. 
303, 336, 370, 430).—As I know Mr. Sykes only 
as a courteous and good-natured contributor to the 
‘Dictionary,’ I accept his strictures of last week 
as the faithful wounds of a friend. But I must 
not allow him or the readers of ‘ N. & Q.’ to remain 
under the strange delusion that I have used 
influence to prevent the publication of his lists of 
words. I have neither directly nor indirectly, 
orally nor in writing, by myself nor by any one 
else, attempted to do anything of the kind ; the 
notion is to me so ludicrous, that I would fain 
treat Mr. Sxyes’s conjecture of it as an evil dream, 


under the influence of which he may have jumped | 


up and written his letter. I expected a long series 
of articles from him; and it was in view of these 
that I thought it desirable to point out the relation 
of his collections to the scope of the ‘ Dictionary.’ 
Of course, I could know nothing of the words that 








| has given some specimens last week. I could only 


point out that those in his first list were largely 
terms that have always been, and now are more 
than ever, purposely excluded from the ‘ Dictionary.’ 
But I hope that, wherever Mr. Sykes prints 
his collections, they will duly come under our 
notice, and be used as far as possible. It seems a 
pity only that we cannot have them beforehand, 
80 as to use them at once in completing the history 
of the words concerned, instead of having them 
presented to us when too late, in order to show 
“what might have been,” if readers had been more 
diligent and more exhaustive. No doubt it is 
far easier, and to many people more enjoyable, to 
find additional instances and additional words, when 
one follows in the wake of the ‘ Dictionary ’ to pick 
up its omissions and better its instructions, than 
when one reads in order to supply material for it ; 
but there is no comparison between the public 
utility of the two processes, and we regret when any 
good reader gives up the one service for the other 
which is not immediately helpful. Need I say, for the 
benefit of those who do not know, that the “infalli- 
bility” which “ Dr. Murray seems to claim for his 
book,” like the “ presumptuous ignorance” which 
Mr. Sykes claims for himself, isa joke? Like the 
“ cheap and nasty,” and the appropriate paraphrase 
of the second Psalm, it is the playful humour of 
Mr. Sykes, which only those who do not know him 
might inadvertently mistake for anger. I, at least, 
never quarrel with my readers ; and I shall accept 
with hearty thanks any quotations for words 
within our scope which Mr, Sykes (or any one 
else) may courteously supply from the great “ un- 
known writers” whom he names in his second 
column. It is only too true that they have been 
but sparingly read for the ‘ Dictionary.’ 
J. A. H. Murray. 


Tuomas Gent (7™ S. i. 308, 356, 392, 436).— 
I have stated in ‘ Memorials of Ripon,’ vol. ii. 
p. 272 (just ready for publication by the Surtees 
Society), that Dean Dering’s Latin poem ‘ Reliquix 
Eboracenses’ is “somewhat scarce, and still more 
so is Thomas Gent’s translation of it into English 
verse, of which it is probable only a small impres- 
sion was taken, possibly only a few proofs.” Canon 
Raine, who bas long collected all York publications, 
has never seen a copy. J. T Fs 

Bp. Hatfield’s Hall, Durham. 


Corsine a Comer at ConsTANTINOPLE (7" §, 
i. 388).—The story of Pope Calixtus III. exorcising 
a comet supposed to be in league with the Turks 
has often been repeated ; but when it was first 
invented it is difficult to say. There was some 
discussion about it in the fourth and fifth volumes 
of the fourth series of ‘N. & Q.’ I must point out 
that your correspondent W. gives a very erroneous 
reference to the time at which it was alleged to 
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have taken place in saying that it was “ when the | | he refers to the London Gazette ffor Sept. ll, 1887, 


Saracens invaded Europe.” The Saracen unsuc- 
cessful attacks upon Constantinople were made 
more than seven hundred years before the epoch 
in question, which was in 1456, three years after 
the taking of that city by the Turks. Mahomet IT. 
was then advancing upon Belgrade, and a comet 
(the chroniclers speak of two, but they evidently 
refer to the same comet seen before and after peri- 
helion passage) was seen which is believed to have 
been the identical body called in modern times 
Halley’s comet, owing to its orbit having been 
calculated and its return predicted by that illus- 
trious astronomer on the occasion of its appearance 
in 1682. The sight of this celestial visitant of 
course inspired awe, and probably terror, as was 
generally the case in pre-astronomic times, Michaud 
(‘ Histoire des Croisades,” livre xx. vol. v. p. 359) 
says :— 

“ Les peuples de la chrétienté croyaient y voir le signal 
prophétique des plus grands malheurs; et comme le 
plus grand des malheurs qu'on ett alors 4 redouter était 
linvasion des Turcs, Calixte voulut profiter de cette dis- 
position générale des esprits pour les ramener a l'idée 
d'une croisade. I1 exhorta les chrétiens A la pénitence; 
il leur présenta la guerre sainte comme un moyen d'ex- 
pier leurs fautes et d’apaiser la colére céleste,”’ 

Special prayers for the divine assistance were 
put up in all the churches; but the notion of 
exorcising the comet was in all probability the 
invention, for purposes of derision, of a later age. 
The defeat of the Turks, near Belgrade, by the 
famous Hunyadi, took place on July 21; and in the 
following year (1457) the Pope ordered that Aug. 6, 
which had already before that time been observed 
as the Feast of the Transfiguration, should hence- 
forth be marked by some additional solemnities in 
memory of the great victory of which the anniver- 
sary occurred a few days previously. 

W. T. Lyyy. 

Blackheath. 


BepstarrF (6 §, xii. 496 ; 7" S. i. 30, 96, 279 
412).—In answer to Dr. Nicnotson’s question, I 
must say that I never heard the “ bedstick” of 
my Redland schooldays called a ‘* bedstaff”; but 
inasmuch as the word stick is frequently used 
now where the word staff would have been used 
formerly, I think it not unlikely that bedstaff had 
been modernized by schoolboy tongues into hedstick. 

Henry H. Gipns, 


St. Dunstan's, Regent’s Park. 


Furmety ox Goop Fripay (7® §, i. 326)— 


In Suffolk, at the present day, plain rice boiled in | 


milk is considered the orthodox dish for Good 
Friday. May not this be a modified form of the 
custom referred to? It appears to be an old- 
established use. B. Montcomerte Rankrna. 


New Peeraces (7™ §. i. 387).—Lysart seems 
to be labouring under some misapprehension. If 





and March 19, 1886, he will find that letters 
patent “ granting the dignity of a Baron of the 
United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland” 
were directed to be passed in all three cases, 

G. F. R. B. 


Otiver Hotianp (7" §, i. 149, 234).—I should 
advise your querist to look in the Heralds’ Visita- 
tions, of Lancashire especially. One thing I can 
assure him—that Oliver Holland was not of Planta- 
genet descent, if he means by that, as I presume, 
a descendant of the Fair Maid of Kent, niece of 
Edward I., who married successively Sir Thomas 
de Holand and the Black Prince. The posterity of 
both her sons was extinct in the male line long 
before the accession of Henry VIII. 

HERMENTRUDE. 


Verses on Smoxine (7 §. i. 387).—Mr, 
Henri vAN Lavn does not mention which issue 
of the late William Bragge’s ‘ Bibliotheca Nico- 
tiana’ he has searched. If only that of 1874 
(pp. 46 and Nos. 1 to 46), he will find in the 
enlarged privately printed edition of 1880 (pp. 58, 
Nos. 1 to 409), that No, 228 shows seventeen folio 
volumes of engravings, cuttings, &c., described. 
If he can trace the purchaser of these volumes, [ 
think he will find many copies of verses in various 
languages, and certainly many tobacco papers with 
some tradesmen’s and other verses. Some years 
ago, in visits to my old friend, I used to look 
through these remarkable volumes with much 
interest and pleasure. It is improbable that any 
verses or books, or specimens of pipes or smoking 
apparatus escaped his energy, industry, research, 
and liberality. Este. 


In ‘Gospel Sonnets; or, Spiritual Songs,’ by 
Ralph Erskine, one of the early fathers of the 
Secession Church (Scotland) there is a poem en- 
titled ‘Smoking Spiritualized,’ the second part of 
which was written by Mr. Erskine. The first 
part is an “old Meditation upon smoking to- 
bacco”; the second, “a new addition to it, or 
improvement of it.” Wm. Crawrorp. 


Srernveana (6 §. xi. 302,429 ; xii. 37.—There 
is yet another edition of ‘The Koran’ besides those 
already mentioned. It forms vol. v. of an edition 
of which the following is the title :—‘‘ The | 
Works | of | Laurence Sterne | in eight volumes 
complete | containing | I. Tristram Shandy, and 
the Political | Romance. | II. Sentimental Journey, 
with the | continuation. | III. The Koran...IV. 
Letters...V. Sermons | With | An Account of the 
| Life and Writings of the Author. | London | 
Printed for the Proprietors | m.pcc.xc.” 

‘The Koran’ is divided into three parts, of 
which the following are the titles ?—“ The Koran, 
or the Life Character and Sentiments of Tria 


Juncta In Uno, M.N.A. or, Master of No Arts, 
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Part the First.” ‘The Koran, or Essays, Senti- 
ments, Characters, and (allimachies, of Tria 
Juncta In Uno, M.N.A. or, Master of No Arts, 
Part the Second.” “Memorabilia, or Extra- 
ordinary Things and Remarkable Sayings, in Life, 
Literature, and Philosophy, Collected together by 
Tria Juncta In Uno, M.N.A. Part the Third.” 
Part i. is prefaced by “A Private Letter from 
the Author to the Editor,” and contains 45 short 
chapters. Part ii. has prefixed an address from 
“The Author to the Reader,” and consists of 170 
pithy paragraphs, somewhat after the manner of 
Rochefoucault. Part iii. has a “ Preface,’ and 
contains 189 notes, chiefly of an antiquarian cha- 
racter. J. J. Fanie. 
Teheran, Persia, 


America BEFORE Co.umbBus (7% §, i. 267, 
411).—There is a useful account of what had been 
published to that date by the Society of Northern 
Antiquaries, and a list of other books on this sub- 
ject, in the Earl of Ellesmere’s edition of the 
‘Guide to Northern Archeology,’ 1848, pp. 110- 
120. Prof. Reville’s Hibbert Lectures for 1884 
deal with the same matter ; see a notice in the 
Spectator, May 17, 1884, p. 644. John Edwards, 
in his ‘ Discourse concerning the Books of the Old 
and New Testament,’ 1693, pp. 250-1, upholds the 
argument that the early Jews knew America, quot- 
ing, among others, Hornius, ‘De Orig. Americ.,’ 
and Manasseh Ben Israel, ‘ Spes Israelis.’ 

W. C. B. 


Your readers may be glad to be referred to 
two well-written papers on this subject by Mr. 
W. Porter in the Antiquarian Magazine, Nos. 5 
and 7, vol. i. p. 244, and vol. ii. p. 25. 

Mus Rosticvs. 


Reeatra (7™ §. i, 266, 375).—The derivations 
of this word given by Miss Busk are not in 
accordance with Prof. Skeat’s derivations. He 
connects the word with O. Ital. rigattare, “ to 
wrangle, sell by retail as hucksters do, to contend, 
to cope or fight” (Florio). Rigattare, he says, is 
put for recatare, to retail, as Span. regatear is for 
recatear, to haggle, proceed slowly ; “ probably 
allied to recatar, to take care, be cautious, com- 
pounded of re-, again, and catar,to taste, try, 
view = Lat. captare. F. OC. Birkpeck Terry. 


Mewmorrs or Grimatpr (6" §. xii. 427, 500; 
7% S. i. 36, 312, 378).—The interesting communi- 
cation of Mr. Georce Bent ey at the last of the 
above references sets at rest the question as to 
who was the author of the material Mr. White- 
head used in editing the 1846 edition of Grimaldi’s 
‘Memoirs.’ Can Mr. Bentrey not also answer 
the query I put (at p. 36 of your present volume) 
as to who designed the grotesque border which 
appears round the plate of ‘The Last Song’ in 
some copies of the 1838 edition ? 








It would be well that another very simple ques- 
tion (as to which W. F. P. at p. 312 of your current 


| volume throws some doubts) should now also be 


finally settled. I mean the number of plates in 
the 1846 edition. I speak from personal know- 
ledge, having two copies of the book, besides hav- 
ing seen others, and I have to state that Mr. 
3ENTLEY is quite right in his impression, and that 
the edition of 1846 has all the plates of the 
original edition and in addition a coloured portrait 
of Grimaldi by De Wilde. J. M. M. 


H. Travers (7 §S, i. 409).—On the title-page 
to the edition of ‘ Miscellaneous Poems and Trans- 
lations,’ which was published at York in 1740, the 
author is described as “ H. Travers, M.A., Rector 
of Nun-Burnholme, in the East Riding of York- 
shire.” He was probably the Henry “ Traverse,” 
of Queen’s, who took the degree of B.A, in 1722 
and M.A. in 1736 (‘Cantab. Grad.,’ 1787, p. 393). 
The York edition contains much matter which is 
not given in the earlier edition, including a trans- 
lation of the first two books of the ‘ Iliad.’ 

G. F. R. B, 

The ‘ Poems and Translations’ by the late Rev. 
Henry Travers was noticed in the Gentleman’s 
Magazine for 1731. Travers is believed to be the 
second son and heir of James Travers, citizen and 
apothecary of London, and a descendant of Richard 
Travers, merchant tailor, of London, who died in 
1540. A pedigree of the family is contained in 
the ‘Collection of Pedigrees of the Family of 
Travers,’ &c., arranged by Henry H. Sides, of the 
Bodleian Library, Oxford, 1864. H. Fisuwick. 


Tax Harp or Sr. Davin (7" S. i. 388).—On 
a corbel supporting the arch in the south porch of 
St. David’s Cathedral is carved a head of King 
David, crowned, supported by a harp, and appa- 
rently of the same date as the foundation of the 
cathedral. Sir Walter Scott in ‘The Lay of the 
Last Minstrel,’ styles the abbey at Melrose, though 
dedicated to St. Mary, “St. David’s ruin’d pile” 
(canto ii. stanza 1), probably because it was 
founded in 1136 by David I., King of Scotland. 

Joun Picxrorp, M.A. 

Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


WentwortH or Nettiestep (7 §, i, 409).— 
It may be, perhaps, worth stating that Collins gives 
March 7, 1664, as the date of Lord Wentworth’s 
death (‘ Peerage,’ 1812, vol. vi. p. 208). 

G. F. R. B. 


Savacer’s Ericram on Dennis (7 S. i. 385), 
—After my note was sent to‘N. & Q.’I came 
across a reference I had made to some interesting 
particulars concerning this epigram in ‘N. & Q.,’ 
i §. ix. 223, whence it appears fairly conclusive 
that the author was not Savage, but Pope, and that 
it was “ not only attributed to Pope in the notes 
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to the second edition of the ‘ Dunciad,’ published 
in 1729, but also in those of 1743, the joint edi- 
tion of Pope and Warburton, and both published 
before the death of Pope.” Dennis, however, 
attributed it to Savage, and expressed himself, it 
is said, to that effect. W. Roperts. 


The epigram appears not only in the ‘Grub 
Street Memoirs, but also in the Gentleman's 
Magazine for 1731, p. 306. The authorship has 
been ascribed to Pope. See Cunningham’s edi- 
tion of Johnson’s ‘ Lives of the Poets,’ vol. ii. 
p. 377. Epwarp H. Marsnatt, M.A, 

Hastings. 


Soutney’s ‘Battie or Brennem’ (7 §, 
i. 406).—The substitution of “ Blenheim” for 
Blendheim was either from local corruption of pro- 
nunciation or from the Duke of Marlborough 
mistaking the name given by some native. 
He was created “Prince of Mindelheim,” a 
place, I believe, close by. When visiting the 
grave of my cousin, Capt. T. Craufurd, of the 
3rd Guards, buried where he fell, in the kitchen 
garden of Hougoumont, I noticed that the farm 
is still called by its real name, Gomont ; the word 
“ Hougoumont” being substituted by the Duke of 
Wellington in his despatch from mishearing the 
peasant who gave him the name of the chateau 
upon whose preservation the fate of Europe hung. 

Wituiam Fraser of Ledeclune, Bart. 


THe ‘Patrician’ (7" §. i. 409). —The 
Patrician was edited by John Bernard Burke, 
London, 1846-8, 6 vols., 8vo. 

CaRoLine Fisnwick. 


Sir Wittiam Parmer (7 §, i. 349).—A 
similar query was asked by P. R. at 5 §. iii. 29, 
and was answered by the Rev. C. F. S. Warren 
at p. 73, who stated, with a reference to Burke’s 
‘Ext. Baronetage,’ p. 603, that it was as the 
heir of the baronetcy of Wingham, Kent, created 
in 1621, and dormant after the death of Sir 
Charles Harcourt Palmer in 1773, that the late 
Rev. W. Palmer affixed the Sir to his name. 
Lorp Lyrretton also gave the somewhat vague, 
if not odd, reply that he was called Sir W. 
Palmer “ because he was so, and had been for a 
long time.” It must be remembered that the 
right to the title of Sir does not depend on heir- 
ship nor on the succession to the estate of a de- 
ceased baronet. The title descends according to 
the limitation in the patent. For example, in the 
peerage, Lord Brougham’s title, as he left no son, 
was limited to his brother and his heirs. 

Ev. MarsHatt, 

Tyxzsipz Worps (7" §, i. 368).—Kenspeckled 


appears under various forms, such as kenspack, 
kenspeck, kenspeckle. Under the last form, Mr. 


sense is inverted, so as to indicate a quality of the 
object instead of the observer, the latter part of 
the word being modified as if to signify the mark- 
ing by which the object is distinguished.” He 
compares Sw. kiinspak, N. kjennespak, ready at 
observing, quick at recognizing, &c. 

Old milk=skim milk, corresponds with the 
Yorkshire term blue milk. The milk is called 
old in contrast to new, as it has “stood” some 
time and the cream has been taken from it. 

Mistall is derived from A.-S. mix, meox, dung, 
and steal, a place, &e 

F, C. Birxseck Terry. 

Ogilvie’s ‘Imperial Dictionary’ says kenspecicle 
is an adjective, probably from ken, to know, and 
A.-S. specca, a speck, a mark ; but compare Icel, 
kennispeki, the faculty of knowing others, from 
kenna, to know, and speki, wisdom. Its meaning is, 
“having so singular an appearance as to he easily 
recognized ; fitted to bea gazing stock ” (Scotch). 

I grant ye, his face is henspeckle, 
That the white o’ his e’e is turn’d out.— Nicol. 
F, J. Overton. 
Walsall. 


The following passage from Scott’s ‘ Monastery ’ 
seems to throw light on the etymology of this 
word: 

* * So, our lady is dead, Dame Glendinning,’ said the 
jack-man ; ‘my master sent you even now a fat bullock 
for her mart—it may serve for her funeral. I have left 
it in the upper cleuch, as he is somewhat ken-speckle, 
and is marked both with cut and birn—the sooner the 
skin is off, and he is in saultfat, the less like you are to 
have trouble—you understand me ?’”-—Vol. iii. p. 179 in 
‘ Historical Romances of the Author of “ Waverley,’ 
1822 


ane 





Kate Bircnat. 
Buscot Rectory. 


Ray, in his ‘ Collection of English Words,’ Lond., 
1691, “ North Country Words,” p. 40, notices ken- 
speckled : “ Kenspecked; marked or branded: nota 
insignitus, q. d. maculatus seu maculis distinctus 
ut cognoscatur: ab A,-S. kennan, scire, et specce, 
macula (Skinner).” Ep. MarsHa.t. 


Dr. Jonn Monro (7 §S. i, 369, 413).— 
Dr. Monro, George III.’s physician in insanity, 
one of the most intelligent patrons of English 
art, lived during many years on Adelphi Terrace, 
I think it was at No. 12. Here he received 
students, such as Turner, Girtin, Mulready, 
W. Hunt, and Linnell, on certain evenings, 
when he set them to copy drawings by Gains- 
borough and others, of which he had a consider- 
able collection. He gave to each of the lads, 
according to his ability, from eighteenpence to 
half a crown for his evening’s work. Dr. Monro 
had at different times country houses (i. ¢., homes 
for patients) at Fetcham and at Bushey (in Hert- 





Wedgwood, in his ‘ Dictionary,’ remarks that “the 


fordshire). Side by side in the churchyard of the 
latter place stand three tombs erected by Dr. 
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Monro ; they mark the graves of Henry Edridge, 
A.R.A,; Thomas Hearne, F.S.A.; and Henry 
Monro, the doctor’s own son, a painter of some 
promise. ". G. S. 


I find in ‘ N. & Q.,’ at the first of the above re- 
ferences, the question put by Mr. C. A. Warp, 
“ Where did Dr. John Monro, the patron of artists, 
live? The roll of the College of Physicians does 
not say.” I find, again, that at the second refer- 
ence Dr. Monk, the author of the roll of the 
College, answers this question. There is a mis- 
take made, however, by Mr. Warp in speaking 
of Dr. John Monro (my great-grandfather) as “ the 
patron of artists,” for this title appertains to his 
son, Dr. Thomas Monro, who was the early patron 
and friend of Turner, Girtin, Hearne, J. Linnell, 
W. Hunt, Edridge, and many others. 

Mr. Ruskin, in his introduction to the notes on 
Turner’s pictures in 1878, says as follows : “ Tar- 
ner’s true master was Dr. Monro; to the practical 
teaching of that first patron the healthy and con- 
stant development of the youth’s powers is pri- 
marily to be attributed.” 

Dr. John Monro retired in ill health to Hadley 
about 1787, and died in 1791. Mr. Ruskin says 
Turner was born in 1775, but produced no work 
of importance till he was past twenty. It is, 
therefore, plain that Dr. John Monro could 
hardly have been his patron; but I knew my 
grandfather, Dr. Thomas Monro, well, and always 
heard of him as the patron of artists, and I was 
present at the sale of his drawings and pictures 
in 1833, which was a celebrated sale at Christie’s. 
Dr. Thomas Monro lived, when in London, in 
the Adelphi Terrace, where he held the evening 
meetings for artists which I have heard denomi- 
nated—I rather think by Mr. Ruskin—the Aca- 
demy of that day. Previously to 1805 he had a 
country house at Fetcham in Surrey, but about that 
date he went to Bushey, in Herts, where, when 
not in London, he lived, and where he died and 
was buried in 1833. Chalmers’s ‘ Biographical 
Dictionary’ speaks of Dr. John Monro as having 
had a select and curious collection of early en- 
gravings, and recognizes him as having greatly 
assisted Mr. Strutt in his ‘ History of Engravers.’ 
Hence, perhaps, may have arisen the confusion 
which caused him to be represented as the patron 
of artists, instead of his son, Dr. Thomas Monro. 

Henry Monro, M.D. 


Mr. Warp will find some particulars of him in 
the ‘History of Monken Hadley,’ by the Rev. 
F. C. Cass, issued by the London and Middlesex 
Archeological Society, 1880, Ambrose Heat, 

Amédée Villa, Crouch End. 


Str Tromas More (7* S. i. 389).—His daugh- 
ter Margaret married William Roper, and her 
descendants are pretty numerous, with a royal 


descent through her husband, including (amongst 
others) the Haggerstons, baronets; Salvins, of 
Croxdale, Durham ; Sheldons-Derings, baronets ; 
Dawtreys, of Sussex ; Gratwickes, &c, 

. Mitt, 


48, Millman Street, W.C. 


Portrait oF Ricnarp Pares, temp. Exiza- 
netu (7 §. i. 348).—There is an effigy with his 
arms on his tomb in Gloucester Cathedral. I 
transcribe from Rudder’s ‘ History of Gloucester- 
shire ’:— 

*‘ He was buried in 1588, near the south wall of the 
south-cross-isle of the Cathedral, where there is a monu- 
ment erected for him, which has been of late years 
repaired by Corpus Christi College in Oxford ; to which 
he gave the nomination of a school-master and usher at 
Cheltenham, in this county, the hospital there, and 
some other benefactions. Upon the monument is the 
effigies of an old man, in a lawyer's gown, and a boy 
kneeling behind him; and of a woman with three girls 
behind her. Over them is this inscription: ‘ Ricardus 
Pates, Arm. huic nuper civitati a memoria, qui vixit 
annos 73, et ob. 29 Oct, 1588, sibi et conjugi et natis suis 
posuit. 

Quid stulti vite mortales stamina duci 
Longa volunt miserz, non minus atq; mala. 
Dic quotus est, cujus non siccat cura medullas, 
Cui mens non sceleris conscia, dic quotus est. 
In ceelis expers curarum et criminis insons 
Vita est, hac vera est, cetera vita necat.’ 
Over the monument is a board or wainscot to keep off 
the dust, and upon it are these arms : ‘ Argent, a chevron 
sable, between three pellets: in chief, three crosses 
patee fitchy of the first. Crest, a lion vaire crowned, 
sable and argent; and these words at top: “ Mihi vita 
Christus, Christus mea spes unica.”’’’’—P. 118, 
Ep. MarsHALtL. 


Seventa Son (6% §. xii. 204).—In a book 
called ‘The Myth of the “ Manuscript Found,” 
or the Absurdities of the “Spaulding Story,”’ 
by Elder George Reynolds, published at the 
Juvenile Instructor Office, Salt Lake City, Utah, 
1883, in chap. ii, on “The Originator of the 
Spaulding Story,” is the following :— 

“Doctor Philastus Hurlburt was the originator or in- 
ventor of the ‘Spaulding Story.’ He was not a doctor 
by profession, but his mother gave him that name be- 
cause he was the seventh son, a very common custom 
in some parts at the time he was born.” 

Ropert Pierpornt. 

St. Austin’s, Warrington. 

[See also 6' §, xii, 428, 500; 7 S. i. 6.] 


Corres-Bicatn (7 §. i. 407).—Properly speak- 
ing this is, I believe, the upper portion of a par- 
ticular form of coffee-pot, that, namely, where there 
is a bag of muslin, &c., fastened at the upper part to 
a circular metallic bend that fits on a rim within 
the frame of the pot, or instead of a bag there 
may be a metallic sieve. One of these being 
filled with coffee, the boiling water percolates 
through it, and it may be surrounds it, and 
there is thus obtained a decoction free of sedi- 





ment or grounds. This is the general principle, 
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but of course this is carried out in various ways. 
I would add my explanation of the second word. 
It is, in my opinion, an adaptation of the old 
word diggin, a night or other cap. But it is 
right to add, as a matter of fact, that the term 
coffee-biggin is applied to a coffee-pot made with 
this bag or sieve arrangement. 
Br. Nicnotsoy, 


There would be a considerable plausibility about 
Moore’s statement if there was any Mr. Biggin 
who had anything to do with the first use of such 
vessels, But they came, I feel almost sure, from 
France, so that he could only have introduced 
them on this side of the Channel. The first con- 
trivances were bags ; the perforated bottoms were 
the second move. Hence the bag might be from 
béguin, a kind of cap worn by children and by the 
nuns called béguines. But the objection to this is 
that the coffee-pot is not so called in France. 
Ménage, ‘ Dict. Etymo.,’ says that the béguines 
were so called from Lambert le Bégue, the 
founder at Lidge. Diez says that bigue is a 
stammerer. Littré, under “* Béguard,” says it is 
the name of heretics in the thirteenth century, but 
was also sometimes borne by the preaching friars 
and minorets, They were poor begging friars, 
and so called from the Flemish beggen, English 
beg. Beghards was a term applied in England to 
the Lollards. Mosheim, in his ‘ Eccles. Hist.,’ iii. 
84, ed. 1758, gives a good deal about them, and 
says that they derived their name from a Duchess 
of Brabant, St. Begge or Vegge ; but all this only 
helps to confuse. Dyce’s ‘ Glossary,’ on “ homely 
biggin bound,” quoting Boucher’s ‘ Glossary,’ adds 
nothing but that the children’s coifs and caps were 
called from the nun’s headdress, which is probable. 
But there seems to me at this rate to be no estab- 
lishing a connexion between béguin, béguines, and 
the coffee-pot. 

Is it not far more likely that it comes from 
piggin, a wooden vessel used as a dipper, 
such as milk-people employ, with an erect handle, 
hooked? This reversed would represent well 
enough a woman’s headdress, or cap, or a child’s 
coif; also, if perforated at the bottom and in- 
serted into a pot made to fit it, it would then 
resemble closely the perforated cylinder of the 
biggin. As for the conversion of p to b, that is a 
thing of every-day occurrence. I do not believe in 
Moore’s Mr. Biggin a bit more than I do in the 


French béguin. C. A. Warp. 
Haverstock Hill. 


A private school existed recently in Yorkshire 
in a building known as Bramham Biggin. 


Josnua Baryes (7 §, i. 141, 226, 292, 371, 
394).—It is quite true, as Brotuer Fasian sup- 
poses, that I wrote before the appearance of his 
note at p. 292; but I find nothing in it to induce 





me to admit the inference he draws from his ex- 
tract from Barnes’s preface to his ‘Iliad.’ It would, 
in fact, be simply impossible for any one not already 
acquainted with the story to discover any hint of 
it either there or in anything else that Barnes has 
ever printed. In the passage quoted he rigidly 
abstains from all expression of opinion about the 
personal history of Homer, reserving the whole 
question for a separate work, which he did not live 
to execute ; and yet we are asked to believe that 
in this very passage his opinion is unmistakably 
revealed! But although he has here revealed 
absolutely nothing, it will be easy enough for any 
one who will take the trouble to look beyond the 
preface to find plenty of remarks which are en- 
tirely opposed to Brorner Fapian’s theory. 
Barnes held firmly to the common belief that the 
‘Tliad’ and the ‘ Odyssey’ were the work of one 
author ; he is equally confident that the ‘ Hymns,’ 
and not only the ‘Hymns,’ but even the ‘ Batra- 
chomyomachia,’ were all composed by the same 
poet, whom, in common with the rest of the world, 
he calls Homer. Surely Broruer Fastay, with 
all his contempt for the unfortunate professor, can 
hardly suppose him to have thought that the 
hymns to Apollo, Aphrodite, &c., were written by 
a Jew! Barnes alludes more than once to the 
tradition of Homer’s contest with Hesiod, although 
by no means affirming that it actually took place, 
yet insisting that it was neither impossible nor 
even improbable (in the note, for instance, on the 
second Hymn to Aphrodite, v. 19, he says :— 
**Exhine satis apparet Homerum aliquandd in 
Poetico Certamine certésse; aut quod squé rem 
tangit, Hoc illius tempore in more fuisse ; ut 
minimé inepté Certamen Homeri et Hesiodi vel 
ex hoc loco defendi posse”). We see here that 
Barnes does not hold with the common tradition, 
which puts, if I mistake not, an interval of about a 
hundred years between the two poets; but without 
inquiring into his notions of chronology, sacred or 
profane, I would only ask attention to his note on 
v. 172 of the Hymn to Apollo, ru@Ads advijp, oikec 
52 Xiw évi rauraXoécoy, in which he says, “ Hinc 
ansam primiim arreptam existimo Homerum cre- 
dendi cecum fuisse: quod autem Chius fuerit et 
hine et aliunde colligitur”; from which we get one 
distinct revelation, namely, of his opinion on the 
vexed question of Homer’s birthplace. But 
according to Broruer Fantan he believed that 
King Solomon was the real Homer, ergo he 
believed that the son of David and Bathsheba was 
born in the island of Chius! Foolish as Brorner 
Fastan may think him, he surely does not imagine 
him to have laboured under so gross a delusion as 
this ; and yet from the premiss we are asked to 
admit the conclusion is inevitable. 

Joshua Barnes was certainly not a scholar to be 
compared with Bentley or Dawes, both of whom 
were severe enough in condemning some of his less 
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fortunate attempts in Greek criticism ; we may 
therefore be quite sure that if either of them had 


the slightest suspicion of his entertaining the | , 88 
as “tutenage” or “tutenag,” 7. ¢., the original 


“Solomon” craze he would have delighted iu 
holding him up to derision in the most merciless 
fashion. Broruer Faptan’s notion that the story 
may have been invented by Farmer is disposed of 
by the fact that it had appeared already in print 
while Farmer was a mere child, not more than 
eleven years old. 

Weak as he unquestionably was in some re- 
spects, Joshua Barnes was not quite so foolish as 
Brotuer Fasian would have us believe; and 
instead of endeavouring to make him appear a 
disgrace to the university in which he held the 
office of Greek professor for seventeen years, it 
would be more generous to bear in mind the words 
of one of his successors in that chair, 

“that however deficient he was in the qualifications of 
a critic, his labours have been too much decried, and the 
credit justly due to them has been refused; and that in 
truth his edition of Homer, with all its faults and imper- 
fections, is a more useful one to the reader than any 
which had preceded it; nay more, there was no edition 
published for ninety years after it which upon the whole 
deserves the preference of a scholar” (Bishop Monk, 
‘ Life of Bentley,’ second edition, vol. i, p, 296). 

Fr. NorGate. 


Pore anp Cottey Cisper (7 §S, i. 428).—In 
Roscoe’s edition of Pope’s ‘ Works’ (vol. vi. p. 43) 
the two following notes on this line are given :— 

(1) “On this passage, Cibber, in his curious letter, 
printed, in 1742, addressed to Pope, has the following 
observation :—‘ I am glad to find in your smaller edition, 
that your conscience has since given this line some correc- 
tion; for there you have taken off a little of its edge: it 
runs only thus :— 

The players and I are luckily no friends. 
This is 80 uncommon an instance of your checking your 
temper, and taking a little shame to yourself, that I can- 
not in justice omit my notice of it.'—Bowles.”’ 

(2) “ Ver, 60 in the former ed, :— 

Cibber and I are luckily no friends,” 

Since writing the above I find that the first 
note is repeated in Elwin and Courthope’s edition, 
vol, iii. p. 246. They also state that 
“it is a curious fact that some of the folios dated 1734 
read ‘the players’ as in the smaller editions. The 
quarto of 1735 has‘Cibber and 1.” We must suppose 
that Pope corrected the text while the folios were still 
issuing from the press,”’ &c. 

I may add that the two folios of 1734 which I 
have examined have in each case :— 

The Play’rs and I are, luckily, no friends. 
G. F. R. B. 

[Many contributors are thanked for replies, all of 
which have been sent to Unnan. | 


‘Tae Srreets AND INHABITANTS OF BiRMING- 
HAM’ (7™ §, i. 419).—Mr. Timmins’s difficulties 
about ‘‘quadrille pools,” ‘‘tuetinage,” “ draw- 
boxes,” and “chape makers,” are not unconquer- 





able. “ Quadrille pools” are the fishes or other 
counters used in playing the old-fashioned game 
of quadrille; “tuetinage” is doubtless the same 


Chinese name for what we now call German silver ; 
‘*chape makers” were those who made the metal 
points of scabbards. F. G. S. 


Marytanp Pornt (5" §. vi. 368, 434, 498, 544; 
vii. 57, 256).—A letter from the late Col. Chester 
may be an acceptable contribution on this subject. 
Dated January 30, 1877 :— 

“ You will perhaps have noticed in late numbers of 
‘N. & Q.’ a discussion about “ Maryland Point.” 
Curiously enough, I have just received a letter from the 
president of a college in Minnesota, U.S.A., an Ameri- 
can historian, who has just published a book about the 
founders of Maryland, asking me to ascertain something 
about Maryland Point—how it got its name, &c. I find 
the hamlet of this name to be in the parish of Westham, 
Essex, near Stratford Langthorne. Morant, in his‘ His- 
tory of Essex,’ says that the cluster of houses to which 
was given the name of ‘ Maryland Point,’ were first 
erected by a merchant who had acquired a fortune in 
the American colony of Maryland. Now, strangely 
enough, having looked through my extracts from the 
Westham registers and the monumental inscriptions in 
church (all of which L have), the ouly entry I find that 
is at all suggestive is the following, on a slab in the 
church— 

‘ Here lieth interred the body of 
Mr. Thomas Bland 
Of Maryland Point 
Who departed this life 
May ye 8 1738 
Aged 85 years,’ 
This is, of course, the one mentioned by Nicholas Car- 
229, &c., and I cannot but think it was he 


lisle at p. 229, 
y. B. 


who founded Maryland Point,” 

Pappywuack : Pappywack Atmanac (7™ §, 
i. 388).—In reply to the query, What is a Paddy- 
wack almanac? allow me to say that “ Paddy- 
whack,” according to Dr. Brewer, means “an 
Irish wag,” as may be gathered from the words of 
the song :— 

I’m Paddywhack, from Ballinack, 
Not long ago turned soldier. 

Your correspondent Mr. Rarciirre I think 
has mistaken the word as applied to an almanac. 
Before the stamp duty of 1s. 3d. on each almanac 
was repealed in August, 1834, no regular almanacs 
were sold under 2s. 6d. each, 2s. 9d. being the 
usual price. A sheet almanac was, however, 
surreptitiously sold by hawkers, under the name 
of ‘ Paddy's Watch,’ for about threepence, or 
was more frequently exchanged for some old 
garment or kitchen-stuff. I have several times 
seen these in small houses before that period. 
As the possession of them was punishable, they 
were most frequently in such houses pasted in- 
side a cupboard or a pantry door, where they 
could be readily consulted. Besides a calendar, 
the ‘Paddy’s Watch’ contained some predic- 
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tions, after the manner of Partridge and Francis 
Moore, about the weather and general matters. 
Though it is now over fifty years since I saw 
one, I have a perfect picture in my mind of it. 
The sheet of common paper was about 24 in. by 
18 in., printed in the Catnach style, and the title, 
*Paddy’s Watch,’ was in italics, capitals and 
small letters. The term “ Watch” was probably 
given to it to describe its reference to times and 
seasons, and to avoid the dangerous use of the 
word “almanac,” which would have carried con- 
viction of itself, J. R. 
Birmingham, 


This was an almanac issued surreptitiously 
to avoid the duty formerly imposed upon 
such publications, consequently the printer’s name 
never appeared, It was a broadside containing 
absurd and startling predictions, and was much 
sold by pedlars about Christmas time. The price 
was usually a penny, sometimes twopence. I can- 
not say why the almanac was so called, unless the 
name referred to the nationality of those who 
hawked them in the streets, Est H. 


Before the tax on almanacs was abolished, there 
was a class of printers who did not hesitate to 
print and sell an almanac unstamped, and this 
was often called ‘ Paddy’s Watch.’ They were 
hawked about the country by persons as unmind- 
ful of the risk as the printers were. They were 
sold at 3d, and often for less, when a stamped 
almanac cost 1s. 9d. or 2s. I have often heard and 
have myself made the inquiry, “ Have you an 
almanac?” and the answer has been, “ We have a 


paddy.” ELLcer. 
Craven, 


There was a heavy stamp duty on almanacs, 
and the law was evaded by the surreptitious sale 
of a shabbily printed sheet called popularly a 
*Paddy’s Watch.’ Copies were slily offered at 
house doors, and not much risk was incurred by 
the vendors, for the housewife, who found the 
illegal article useful, was not likely to inform. I 
remember my mother buying a ‘ Paddy’s Watch ’ 
at the door and considerately warning the hawker 
to take care not to be found out ! 


Samvuet Foxatt, 
Edgbaston. 


Tae Birra or tHe Kiva or Spain (7 S. i. 
428).—Aibert IL, emperor (and fifth duke of 
Austria), son-in-law of Sigismund, died in 1439, 
leaving his wife pregnant ; her son Ladislaus V. 
or VL, surnamed the Posthumous, was crowned 
when he was still a child, having a claim preceding 
his birth to the kingdoms of Hungary and 
Bohemia. The Church Review, May 28, p. 275, 
col. i., has noticed the instance of Sapor, son of 
Hormisdas. The accession of Ladislaus is de- 
scribed as follows :—~ 





“ Exequiz illi (Alberto) ab uxore Elizabetha prag- 
nante regio apparatu in Basilica Alb Regalis celebratz, 
ibique corpus conditum. Boiemi morte Alberti cognita, 
alii lato illam animo, alii cum merore accipiunt, solliciti 
de successore in tanta religionis discordia, ne ad illum 
videlicet, ad quem minime oporteret, regnum transiret, 
cum inter has curas nuncius ex Hungaria advolat, nun- 
cians Reginam Elizabetham marem enixam esse, et 
perinde regni Boiemii hawredem, ut jam non sit opus 
alium Regem quzrere, cum domi illum natum habeant, 
puero nomen mater Ladislaus indidit, ac statim intra 
quartum mensem, inungi et coronari eum, ab archie- 
piscopo Strigoniensi, in loco solito procuravit.’’—Jo. 
Dubravius, ‘Historia Boiemica,’ lib, xxviii. p. 266, 
Basil, 1575. 

Ep. MarsHAtt. 


John, only son of Louis X. of France, who died 
in June, 1316, was born Nov. 15, 1316. He was 
proclaimed King of France, and is recorded in his- 
tory as John I.; but his brief life and reign only 
lasted four days. He died November 19, in the 
same year. E. A. Burton. 


Mr. Vyvyav will find that Charilaus, a Lacedw- 
monian king (see Mitford’s ‘History of Greece,’ 
chap. v. sect. ii.; also Plutarch, ‘ Life of Ly- 
curgus’; also Strabo and Herodotus), and 
Shapii IL, a king of Persia a.p. 310 (see Gibbon’s 
‘History of the Decline and Fall of the Roman 
Empire’; also Malcolm’s ‘ History of Persia’), 
were both, like the King of Spain, born in ‘‘ the 
purple.” Witiiam Terao, 


No king of Spain could think of such a thing 
as being born without a precedent of some kind, 
This is what led to the course adopted by his 
Majesty. Louis X., King of France, died June 5, 
1316, leaviog his wife with child. On Novem- 
ber 15 she was delivered of King John I., whose 
reign and life lasted for four or six days, historians 
seem to differ which. Philip V., the next heir, 
who had been regent, then succeeded, and the in- 
fant is not usually reckoned in the kings. Why 
he should not be I do not know, and so I reckon 
him. C. F. S. Warren, M.A. 

Treneglos, Kenwyn, Truro. 

{ Many other contributors are thanked for replies. ] 


Rot pes Frangais (7 §. i. 368).—I have met 
the title once and again in unexpected places. The 
only instance I can quote at present is that in the 
Public Acts of the reign of Louis XVL., after the 
formation of the Assemblée Constituante in 1789, 
he is styled “ Louis par la grice de Dieu et par la 
loi constitutionelle de I’Etat, Roi des Francais.” 

R. H. Busx. 


I quote the following not as a direct answer to 
the query, but as indicating a possible source of 
information :— 

“As early as a.p. 1353, we find bishop Leopold of 
Bamberg complaining that the French had arrogated to 
themselves the honours of the Frankish name, and called 
themselves ‘ reges Francia’ instead of ‘reges Francia 
occidentalis.’"—Lupgldus Bebenburgensis, apud Schar- 
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dium, ‘ Sylloge Tractatuum.’”—Bryce’s ‘Holy Roman 
Empire,’ seventh ed., p. 318 (foot-note), 
Wittiam Georce Brack. 
Glasgow. 


‘ImmortTatity or Garrick’ (7" §, i. 329).— 
This engraving is mentioned in Bryan’s ‘ Painters 
and Engravers.’ Constance Russet. 

Swallowfield, Reading, 


Avtuors or Quotations WanTeD (6" §. xii. 
230).— 

The lines about which inquiry is made at the above 
reference are found in Moore’s ‘ Loves of the Angele, 
about half way through the Second Angel's Story :— 

Light, winged hopes that come when bid, 
And rainbow joys that end in weeping, 
And passions, among pure thoughts hid, 
Like serpents under flow’rets sleeping. 
(7 8. i. 349.) 

“ When the body of that blessed martyr James, seventh 
Earl of Derby, beheaded at Bolton 15 Oct., 1651, was 
taken up and laid in his coffin there was thrown into it 
the following lines by an unknown hand :— 

Wit, Bounty, Courage, all three here in one lie dead, 

A Stanley's Hand, Vere’s Heart, and Cecill’s Head.” 
I quote from the ‘ Memoirs of the Ancient and Honour- 
able House of Stanley to the Death of James, Tenth 
Earl of Derby, in 1735,’ written by one “Several Years 
Household Steward to William, ninth Earl” (query 
Finney), published by Jos. Harrop, Manchester, 1767. 

HANDFORD. 





Miscellaneous. 


NOTES ON BOOKS, &e. 


Old Stone Crosses of the Vale of Clwyd and the Neigh- 
bouring Parishes. Together with some Account of 
the Ancient Manners and Customs and Legendary 
Lore connected with the Parishes. By Rev. Elias 
Owen. (Quaritch.) 

Tuts beautiful volume will be highly prized by two very 

different classes of readers. Those who are interested 

in the practices of the unreformed Church will value 
highly the exhaustive account of the stone crosses which 
now exist or have recently perished, The student of 
folk-lore will set great store by the interesting fragments 
which Mr. Owen has taken so much pains to collect and 
reserve. In Wales, as elsewhere, the old picturesque 
eliefs of our forefathers are rapidly perishing before an 

“ enlightenment " which in many cases is not knowledge. 

We trust that others will follow in Mr. Owen's wake, 

and that before it is too late the folk-lore of every 

parish in Wales will be safely garnered, 

It is almost certain that before the changes in faith 
and ritual which took place in the sixteenth century 
nearly every churchyard in the island had its lofty cross. 
Notwithstanding the orders of lay and ecclesiastical 
persons for their destruction, many of these remain, 
mostly in a mutilated condition, to the present day; but 
the work of destruction is slowly but surely going on. 
The weather has told severely on many, and the care- 
lessness and apathy of rectors, vicars,and churchwardens 
are still far more destructive than the calm forces of 
nature. Mr, Owen gives an example of ignorant icono- 
clasm from the last century which, we fear, has had 
many parallels in recent days. In taking down the 
old church tower of Mold in 1768 a curious image was 
discovered, The vicar, a Mr. Lewis, thought it “a relic 








of the Catholic superstition of the former inhabitants,” 
and therefore, “from an excess of piety, or from some 
other unexplained motive, gave orders for its immediate 
demolition.” 

The crosses of the Vale of Clwyd are, in most in- 
stances, not remarkable ; but we must make more than 
one exception. That at Derwen, which is given as a 
frontispiece to the volume, is a most interesting example 
of medizval art, probably of the fourteenth or early 
part of the fifteenth century. That called Maen Chwy- 
fan, or Maen y Chwyfan, isof unknown date. Mr. Owen 


| says that it is “ the most singular cross in North Wales.” 


We are inclined to think that he is too modest in his 
claims. We believe it to be one of the five or six most 
interesting crosses in the island. 

Mr. Owen's volume is a thoroughly good book, and 
therefore almost as a matter of course contains much 
information which the reader has no right to call for. 
The fact that many of the churchyards in Wales are 
still, or have been until very recent times, nearly 
circular is interesting, and should be borne in mind by 
all those who wish to arrive at definite conclusions as to 
the early social life of the inhabitants of these islands, 
We believe that these circular burial-grounds are still- 
existing records of the customs of our ancestors before 
they had left off the worship of their national or tribal 
divinities, and bowed themselves before the “ white 
Christ.” Kelt and Teuton alike buried in barrows, and 
we have here almost certain evidence that the church 
was built in the heathen burial-place. This view finds 
confirmation in a fact which is not, as far as we have 
found, noticed by Mr. Owen. On the eastern side of 
England there is not, we believe, a single round church- 
yard; but there is another kind of evidence which 
tends to show that the Saxon and Norseman, like 
the Kelt, preferred to sleep their last sleep in ground 
hallowed by associations with the memory of their 
heathen forefathers, In many of the churchyards of 
the eastern shires fragments of burial pottery are turned 
up on almost every occasion when a grave is dug. It 
appears that in the churchyard of Llanfechain there is a 
cockpit still traceable on the north side of the church- 
yard, and several other instances might be quoted of 
cockpits very near to the sacred enclosure. Mr. Owen 
suggests a reason for this which will not strike any one 
as absurd who is acquainted with either English or 
Welsh folk-lore. Witchcraft was unbesitatingly believed 
in in the good old cock-fighting days, and it was averred 
that nothing was more common than for the owner of 
one of the cocks to cause a spell to be cast on the bird 
of his antagonist. He was then sure of victory. But 
the earth of the churchyard having been blessed dis- 
solved all enchantment, so that a cockpit in the church- 
yard ensured the combat being a fair one. Many of 
our readers are aware that in Scotland a woman does 
not change her name on marriage. Few of them out- 
side the Principality are aware that this custom pre- 
vailed in Wales also, On a stone at Gwyddelwern of 
the year 1796 we find inscribed, “‘ Here were buried 
Evan Hughes, of Hendree.,...... and Alice Roberts his 
wife.” In Wales, as in most other rural districts, it was 
until recent days the custom for farmers and shepherds 
to be accompanied to church by their dogs. We have 
never heard, however, of dog tongs out of Wales, Mr, 
Owen figures one of these instruments, which it is not 
easy to describe without an illustration. They were 
used for catching dogs which were so ill-trained as to 
fight during the time of service. 


Gardens of Light and Shade. By G.8.C, (Stock,) 
Tue author of this book is a gentleman with a mission, 
which mission consists in setting the world to rights as 
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to the proper method of laying out a garden. This 
method, although the writer does not seem to think so, 
is simplicity itself. You have only to plant a tangled 
wood and cut some walks through it, taking care that 
they shall go round a corner every two yards, and 
then you have your model garden. Certainly, if the 
one thing needful is to have every part of your ground in 
shade at all hours of the day, the author’s plan is pro- 


bably as good as any other; but some people will be of | 
opinion that the chief object of a garden is to produce | 


flowers, fruit, or vegetables, or two or all of these com- 
bined. This scarcely seems to be the result in the 
writer’s case, even on his own showing. A garden of 
some forty yards long by thirty broad, which, in the 
sixth year after planting, can only produce five bushels 
of apples, three gallons of gooseberries, about thirty 
gallons of currants, and—wonderful to relate—three 
dozen pears, can scarcely be called successful from the 
economical point of view, and will not pay a very high 
interest on the 57/. 15s. 6d. which, we are told, it cost to 
lay out, However, if the author's ideal of a garden is a 
shrubbery with winding walks through it, he is entitled 
to his own opinion, The only extraordinary thing is 
that he insists upon every one else agreeing with him, 
The book, however, has probably only been published 
for the gratification of a little harmless vanity, and as 
such is scarcely to be taken aw scrieux, Some photo- 
graphs which are bound up with it are in no way 
superior to the letterpress. 


The Poor Man's Dyal, with an Instrument to Set It; 
made applicable to any Place in England, Scotland, 
and Ireland, &c. By Sir Samuel Morland, Knight 
and Baronet, 1689. (Privately printed.) 

Tue original of this curious and unique tract forms part 
of the Cornwallis Collection in the Archiepiscopal Library 
at Lambeth, and seems to have been unknown to Mr. 
Halliwell-Phillipps in the memoir of 1838, and to Stuart 
(‘ Anecdotes of Steam Engine,’ 1829), which give very 
full details of Morland’s life and works. The present 
issue is privately printed (seventy-five copies) by Mr. 
Richard B, Prosser, of the Patent Office, by the permis- 
sion of the archbishop. It has no great scientific value, 
as it is only a description of a handy sun-dial—a de 
velopment of the dial for “the poke’ of Shakespeare's 
** fool i’ the forest ’’—with instructions how to make and 
set it accurately in most of the principal places in Great 
Britain, and with some very censorious remarks on some 
rival “ Pewter Dyall.” The imprint, however, shows that 
Burke was not the first to use the word “ toy-shop” as 
applied to other than children’s toys (when he chose the 
phrase to describe Birmingham as the “toy-shop” of 
Europe), for the imprint runs thus: “And are to be 
Sold at all the Button-Sellers, Cutlers, and Toy-Shops 
about the Town”—a use of the word “toy’’ which, 
doubtless, Dr. Murray will be glad to note as a century 
older than Burke's famous phrase. Mr. Prosser’s fac- 
simile, a charming old-style quarto, on rough old-style 
paper and in paper boards, will be gladly welcomed by 
his many friends, 


Tue death, at his residence in Hilldrop Crescent, N.W., 
of Mr. Robert B. Seeley, jate of Fleet Street, is recorded. 
Mr. Seeley was in his eighty-ninth year, and commenced 
business as a publisher in 1826, in partnership with the 


late Mr. W. Burnside. He was the founder, and for 


many years the chief partner in the firm of Seeley & Co., 
He was generally known as the father of | 


publishers. 
the publishing trade, and as a writer on religious and 
Church questions his works are justly reckoned as autho- 
rities, He was, moreover, an extensive contributor to 
newspapers and magazines, His last work was published 
in the eighty-seventh year of his age, 








Tue Council of the Essex Archeological Society have 
decided to begin printing the Register of the Colchester 
Grammar School, which is a valuable genealogical 
record, and to entrust its annotation to Messrs. J. H, 
Round and H. W. King. They are also anxious to issue 
their Transactions at more frequent intervals if they can 
obtain increased support. Their funds have hitherto 
been heavily taxed for their museum at Colchester, 
which they claim to have now made “ one of the finest 
local museums in England.” This institution is “ an- 
nually visited by scarcely less than 20,000 persons,” 
Applications for membership will be gladly received b 


| the hon, secretary, H, W. King, Esq., Leigh Hill, Leigh, 


Essex, 





Potices to Correspondents. 


We must calt special attention to the following notices: 

On all communications must be written the name and 
address of the sender, not necessarily for publication, but 
as a guarantee of good faith, 

WE cannot undertake to answer queries privately. 

To secure insertion of communications correspondents 
must observe the following rule. Let each note, query, 
or reply be written on a separate slip of paper, with the 
signature of the writer and such address as he wishes to 
appear, Correspondents who repeat queries are requested 
to head the second communication “ Duplicate.” 


Inquirer (‘‘ Englished ")—The use of this word to 
signify translated into English is justified. The title- 
page of May’s translation of the ‘ Pharsalia’ thus runs: 
“* Lucanue Pharsalia; or, the Civill Warres of Kome 
betweene Pompey the Great and Iulius Caesar,’ The 
whole Ten Bookes Englished by Thomas May, Esq., 
London, 1631.” Similar instances are numerous. 

Mrs, C, E. Guppins wishes to know the composer of a 


| vocal duet, *‘ Yet once again, once more before we sever.” 


For questions concerning conchology, &c., which are 
unsuited to our columns, Mrs. Guppins is referred to 
Hardwicke’s Science Gossip, published by Messrs. Chatto 
& Windus, 214, Piccadilly, W., or to Nature, published 
by Messrs. Macmillan & Co., Bedford Street, W.C. 

H. N. (“ Edition of Ovid "’).—Three editions of Ovid 
of the size you mention were published in Amsterdam 
by the Elzevirs between 1652 and 1664, There should 
be three volumes. These are, however, often bound in 
one. Their value is slight unless they are in a fine 
binding or otherwise noticeable. An Elzevir, as such, is 
generally of trifling value, and no one can speak of an 
unseen volume. The date of the edition you cite appears 
to be 1664, 

Frepexico Parkrxson, Pepio, Mexico (“ Engravings 
by Boydell from Claude Lorraine”),—We have asked 
two experts concerning the pictures in question, who 
declare their value not to exceed a few shillings, 

Norriss (“Jewish persuasion ’),—No writer of autho- 
rity can use the expression except in banter. 

A. H. D, (“ Female Churchwardens ").—This subject 
is threshed out. See 5! 8, xii, 409; 6 8, i, 43, 66, 126; 
ii, 18, 95; iv. 58, 

P. H. (“ Passion Week ”),—See 6 8, ix, 360, 


NOTICE. 

Editorial Communications should be addressed to “ The 
Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’”—Advertisements and 
Business Letters to “ The Publisher”—at the Office, 22, 
Took's Court, Cursitor Street, Chancery Lane, E.C, 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return com- 
munications which, for any reason, we do not print; and 
to this rule we can make no exception, 
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